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Chinese and Medieval Guilds.* 


BY FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 
I. 


2. 


Pe their relations with the police and public welfare the guilds 
of China present some remarkable features. It is in this 
aspect that we are bound to consider them, with their fellow 
institutions in Europe long ago, as both conservative and preservative 
forces of civilization. China, as everyone knows, is divided into 
a number of provinces, each governed by an officer, whose dominion 
is subject to as few restrictions by the central government, as was 
that of the Roman pro-consuls under the Eropire. Within the 
provincial governor’s jurisdiction troops are raised and sustained, 
justice administered and the civil service maintained by a complicated 
and rather oppressive system of taxation, which resembles earlier 
fashions of local government in Europe. These conditions necessarily 
exert a sensible influence upon the life and conduct of trading 
companies, who have long since learned the value of living on good 
terms with the authorities, and of resolving the laws, if possible, in 
harmony with their interests. The obstacles to free internal commerce 
presented in the likin or transit duties, levied at frequent points on 
roads and water-ways, special taxes and presents demanded by 
particular officials, market, boat, cart and octroi dues, and scores of 
similar inflictions, suggest very vividly the state of trade that 
obtained everywhere in the Western world for many centuries, and 
signifies the guild as the inevitable and practical instrument of 
meeting their requirements. How close the resemblance is, we may 
better appreciate from a glance at England in the thirteenth century, 
when ‘the numerous tolls and payments which the charters specify 
with such exactness, passage, pontage, stallage, lastage, alnage, 
and many others, rendered lucrative traffic almost impossible and 


* Reprinted from the Yale Review for November, 1892, per favor of the 
writer.—Eb, 
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never secure. The several jurisdictions within the limits of a single 
county hampered communication and made justice uncertain. In 
this predicament the guild system of association supplied a principle 
of independent and regulated fellowship, which was familiar and 
traditional. The charter of the king or lord legalized this institution 
and elevated it into one of public authority. The mercatorial element 
gave license to members of this association to trade, and gave the 
traders a status and assured position in the shire and kingdom.” * 
The guild in China has never, so far as we know, become identified 
with the town government, as was often the case in England from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century, but instances are plenty where 
it supplements the functions of the magistracy and earns the favor 
of local rulers by unfailing obedience to their lawful decrees, 
Ordinary law-breakers, such us thieves and cheats, are, as we have 
seen, directly dealt with or handed over to justice ; more than this, 
any attempt at evasion of established taxes is not only discounte- 
nanced but punished. ‘ Inasmuch as customs duties and octrois for 
war expenses are levied for the good of the state,” reads one of their 
statutes, “‘it behooves all members to come forth with alacrity and 
pay them. ‘The consequence of attempts at evasion or fraud on the 
revenue, involving fines by the authorities, must be borne by the 
individual implicated, who must clear himself of all trouble as best 
he can, as the chamber will not concern itself in such affairs.” 
Another guild goes further in upholding good ethics in trade, and 
interdicts fictitious buying and selling to its members, a wholesome 
rule highly creditable to its framers. While it must not be imagined 
from these restrictions that immoral business methods are uncommon 
in China, the good effect upon a community of this insistance on 
commercial rectitude and good faith is incalculable.+ 
al ~ 2 . 

The existence of trade guilds has long been recognized, though 
their paramount influence has not been adequately understood by 
foreigners in China. Their first impact upon the empire was met by 
one of these corporate bodies, aud trade across the water continued for 
more than a century to filter through the now famous Co-Hong guild 
at Canton. ‘The merchants or firms forming the guild usually 

* Lambert. Z'wo Thousand Years, p. 85. 

t It is hardly necessary to reiterate here the resemblance between this function 
of the guild in China and in medieval England. There, even long before the period 
of their civic supremacy, they not only exercised a beneficent supervision over 
manufacture and trade, exposing and punishing fraud, but protected workmen to 
some extent from exhausting and protracted labor. On the Continent this feature 
was carried still further. Paternalism in Europe insisted upon the regulation of 
duties which are allowed to adjust themselves in China as spontaneously as in America. 
In medieval France the statutes of the corporations arranged with great precision 
the conditions of labor, such as the length of the working day, size of articles quality 
of stuffs, sale-price, etc. Night work was generally forbidden for obvious reasons— 
imperfect work and danger from fire. Fines were the usual punishments for 
intringements, but artisans were also condemned to death for having aduiterated. 
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numbered thirteen, and controlled enormously profitable and 
important interests for which, by the terms of their license, they 
were directly amenable to the so-called “‘ Hoppo,” or Government 
Agent. Their monopoly dated from the year 1720, and was a 
convenient means adopted by the Emperor for managing the foreign 
tea-trade, without officially recognizing the unwelcome traders, 
A hong merchant was obliged to pay dearly for the privilege of his 
position, sometimes as high as $300,000, but it usually proved 
splendidly profitable, and by the beginning of the present century 
the guild had become one of the richest bodies in the world. 
Instances of its magnificent hospitality have often been cited, while 
its munificence has become a tradition of the Far East. Once, when 
Canton was threatened with bombardment, How Qua, its head man, 
raised and paid to the English admiral two million dollars of a 
ransom of six millions laid on the city, and, on another occasion, 
these merchant princes subscribed a million dollars in order to keep 
one of their members out of bankruptcy.* 

The Co-Hong of glorious memory came to an end with the 
opening of the five ports to foreign commerce in 1842, but in all 
their subsequent relations with Chinese merchants foreigners have 
keenly appreciated the commanding role played by these institutions 
in the actual prosecution of barter and traffic. Collisions now and 
then occur, which convulse a good part of the foreign business 
and become, perhaps, of international importance; but, when once 
launched upon a fairly defensible course, the gilds, owing to their 
dogged persistency, are almost invariably successful. To give one 
example: The Hankow tea guild had for some years complained 
that foreign dealers connived at the use of false weights, and in 
1883 they suggested the appointment of an umpire, who should 
be a foreigner and receive a liberal salary to preside at tea weighing. 
The foreign merchants tacitly avowed their dishonesty by refusing to 
allow an outsider to witness their methods in this operation, and 
foolishly decided to stop buying, until the natives consented to return 
to the old way. Whereupon the guild declared a taboo. The recal- 
citrant foreigners could get no one to touch their wares or sell them 
a pound of tea. ‘Trade was totally suspended, and when they com- 
plained to the Taotai, he excused himself on the plea that it was an 
affair between traders not coming within- his jurisdiction. Soon the 
foreigners perceived how powerless they were to injure their op- 
ponents. They became furiously impatient, and while the agreement 
that had begun the unequal contest was incontinently broken, as one by 
one the firms secretly made terms with the Chinese, the guild stood 

* See W. C. Hunter’s ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton. Lond., 1882. Pp. 34-50. The 


numbers of the Chinese Repository contain a mass of contemporary notices of the 
Co-Hong. 
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firm and emerged completely victorious. Treason on the part of a 
member at such a crisis would have meant commercial death. It is 
to the credit of the natives on this occasion that they did not abuse 
the advantage gained. A foreigner afterwards, at a meeting of the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, in commenting on this quarrel, 
confessed that ‘‘it cast a very great reflection upon a large portion 
of the [foreign] community, and a reflection which they deserved.” 

A controversy of another sort, which occurred at Swatow in 
1881, is worth citing as an instance of the inevitable spirit of arro- 
gance and exclusion which has characterized trade guilds in all 
countries, when they have attained wealth and power. It was 
partly this aggressive selfishness that caused their ruin in England 
under Edward V1., a fate from which their usefulness and benevo- 
lence did not save them, and some such tendency is to be expected 
wherever the institution obtains control over an entire trading com- 
munity. The embroilment in question was occasioned by the 
infringement by three Chinese merchants at Swatow of a Customs 
rule, which required the examination and release of all cargo boats 
at the Customs pier. They were fined for the offence, two of them 
paying the penalty, while the third appealed to the Deputy Super- 
intendent of Customs, only to have his fine increased five fold. The 
punishment of these offenders seems to have greatly irritated the 
Swatow Guild, of which they were members. Its influence was at 
once exerted in their behalf in a manner that indicated the pre- 
meditated character of the incident. A protest was issued in its 
name against the action of the Port Commissioner, and a memorial 
addressed to the high authorities, both papers filled with misstate- 
ments, to which the latter document (sent to Peking) added malig- 
nant charges of robbery and malfeasance against the Customs 
Examiners. ‘The aim of these indiscriminate allegations was probably 
the familiar one in the East of making a great claim in order to 
obtain a moderate result. The merchants may have found it a 
hardship to get heavy cargo-boats up to the jetty against wind and 
tide, and sought to have this rule abolished by applying every 
resource of falsehood and calumny in their power. The Customs 
service in China, it must be remembered, is administered for the 
Imperial Government by foreigners, and the fact that the Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates were detested ‘ barbarians” may have 
in some degree inspired the guild with the fatuous notion that, in 
boycotting trade at this port, it could bring its own Government to 
terms. Whatever its idea, the gage of battle was flung down, when 
upon the despatch of its petition to Peking, “a printed document 
appeared, in the form of a circular letter addressed by the Swatow 
merchauts to the merchants of Hongkong, Shanghai and other ports, 
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stating that a petition had been addressed to the high authorities, 
praying that a bulky cargo, shipped or discharged at Swatow, should 
be exempted from coming to the Customs’ pier for examination, and 
that it had been decided that, should no favorable reply be received 
before the first day of the seventh moon, the trade of the port should 
be stopped, ze, the merchants of Hongkong, Shanghai and other 
ports should send no more cargo to them.” 

This document derived its whole force from the understanding 
that it came from the guild, but inasmuch as it was in itself an overt 
act against the law, subjecting its authors, if discovered, to capital 
punishment, the guild subsequently declared that an enemy had 
issued it expressly to injure them. The credence it commanded, and 
the supreme power of the guild over the import and export business 
of the por are indicated by the sequel. Instead of obtaining their 
desire at Peking, the guild only succeeded in eliciting sterner rules 
from the board as to cargo examinations. In spite of efforts on the 
part of the local magistrates with the guild committee to avert the 
threatened stoppage, a taboo was decreed and trade practically 
dropped to nothing. The two steamers that in the ensuing fortnight 
ventured to bring anything to Swatow, had to leave their cargoes in 
storehouses, the consiguees not daring to apply for their goods at 
the Customs. The mutinous guild-mercbants seem to have thought, 
says the Commissioner’s Report, that “by stopping the Customs’ 
Revenue—by ‘boycotting’ the Customs—they could carry their 
point, a way of dealing which the Swatow Guild has successfully 
employed in several instances against foreign and native merchants 
who would not obey its dictates. ‘The conspirators appear to have 
entirely lost sight of the consequences that such a policy would have 
on the general business of the port; but they soon found that these 
were of a ruinous character, and they were probably much pleased 
when after a few days the guild sent word to the other ports to send 
cargo again.” An inquiry into the whole case was made afterwards 
by the prefect, whose report decreed punishment against that 
Wilfred Murray, the miscreant author of the circular note, also, “as 
the three administratcrs of the guild, Lu, Lin and Yang, have been 
found guilty of irregularities and mismanagement, they are to be 
expelled from the guild and prohibited from ever being employed by 
it again; Lu, besides, having been banished from the prefecture, 
and Hsieh Ch‘ang (the merchant who refused to pay his fine) having 
been beaten.” * In view of the distress brought upon many innocent 
traders by the contumacy of this guild, the punishment of its 
managers cannot be considered too severe. The guild itself seems to 


* Commissioner Huber's Report: Swatow, p. 11, in C. I. M. Customs Reports on 
Trade for the Year 1881. 17th Issue. Shanghai, 1882, 
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have been either too useful or too powerful to interfere with directly, 
though, it will be noted, the prefect expels members from its com- 
pany and otherwise exhibits his authority over its concerns. A 
more instructive exhibition of guild methods and influence in China 
has not occurred. 

Guilds are common among Chinese who live in foreign countries, 
their institutions in the Pacific islands and Straits Settlements 
being described as similar to those at home. Mr. Stewart Culin of 
Philadelphia, a close and accurate student of the Chinese in America, 
speaks of a Chinese guild meeting in that city, which he had the 
privilege of attending. The customary wooden billets are used here 
as well as there to call a gathering, and are described as ‘ wooden 
tablets 84 inches in length, inscribed on one side with the name of 
the ‘ Hall,’ as such organizations are designated, and on the other with 
the names of the particular shops to which they were directed. Below 
is written the hour of meeting, with a statement that a penalty of 
one dollar will be imposed for non-attendance. These tablets, one 
for each member, were kept by a person designated for the purpose, 
and any member of the guild who had a grievance, would repair to 
him and direct him to call a meeting. The custodian, being duly 
paid the sum of one dollar or more to pay for tobacco at the meet- 
ing, would inscribe on the Chim i sz’, as the tablets are called, the 
hour of the assembly, ete. as here appears, and carry them to 
different shops. The tablets formed the credentials of their repre- 
sentatives, who laid them upon a table upon entering the room. 
Such assemblies are for the express purpose of ‘arranging affairs.’ 
Both sides tell their story, and the others endeavor to bring about a 
settlement. The meetings are not of a judicial character. The 
methods employed are based entirely upon Chinese custom, no con- 
sideration being given to the foreign law, concerning which the 
Chinese are equally ignorant and indifferent.” * 


* American Anthropologist, Oct., 1891. ‘‘In New York City,” the same writer 
informs us elsewhere, ‘‘ the merchants support a guild hall, entitled the Chung Wa 
Kung Sho, or ‘Chinese Public Hall,’ which is in charge of a person of approved 
character, who is elected to the office annually. This custodian has been described 
in our newspapers as the ‘ Mayor of Chinatown.’ He really has no executive powers, 
but quarrels are laid before him for settlement, and he acts as peacemaker in the 
Chinese community. He receives a salary of thirty dollars per month and the profits 
on the incense and candles sold to worshippers in the gild hall. The election for this 
ottice is held just before the Chinese New Year, when the new manager.is driven in 
a carriage to each of the Chinese shops. His deputy precedes him on foot, with a 
bundle of red paper visiting cards about a foot in length. Two of these, one bearing 
the name and the other official title of the new manager, are handed to each store- 
keeper.” The notorious “ highbinders” of California are not guilds but secret socie- 
ties, though one authority considers the Chi Kung Tong to have been originally a 
protective association upon whose roll are still the names of many respectable Chinese 
merchants who dare not leave it for fear of antagonizing its baser element. It is also 
said to be a branch of the Triad Society in China, a distinctly revolutionary 
organization. See ‘‘ Among the Highbinders,” by Rev. F.J. Masters, D.D., in the 
California Illustrated Magazine, reprinted in the Chinese Recorder for June and 
July, 1892. 


(Concluded next month. ) 
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Dangers and Advantages of Day-Schools. 


BY REV. C. F. KUPFER, 
[Methodist Episcopal Mission, Chinkiang.] 


ce the missionary, it is evident that these dangers and advan- 
eat tages have reference to the cause of Christianity. If he will 

work thoughtfully and carefully, it is necessary in all he does 
to ask the question, What hindrance may this method possibly be 
to those sitting in darkness and seeking light? or what advantages 
does it contain, directly or indirectly, in bringing salvation to the 
lost ? Knowing that our best efforts may be “to one the savor of 
death unto death and to the other the savor of life unto life,” it is 
of the greatest importance to consider all the pros and cons of every 
department of our work. 

Doubtless every conscientious laborer has often looked with 
anxiety upon the little groups of children intrusted to his care, 
with heathen teachers as instructors and heathen text-books in their 
hands. And it is to be feared that many a faithful laborer has 
allowed his sympathy for the uncared-for children to take advantage 
of his better judgment, and has himself opened schools with 
heathen teachers in the hope of planting some good seed in the 
tender hearts of the young. 

After ten years of experience and close observation in this 
department, I am fully persuaded that the advantages of day- 
schools, with heathen teachers, are much greater to Paganism than to 
Christianity. Yea more: I am fully persuaded that they are 
absolutely harmful to the progress of the Gospel in every town and 
village when they are thus conducted. ‘This is especially the case 
with children whose parents are heathen. 

‘The dangers caused by these schools arise not from the lack of 
instruction and proper supervision, but from the baueful influence 
of its heathen teacher, whose natural hatred to the religion of 
Christ manifests itself to the observing pupil in a thousand ways, and 
is sure to create in the heart of the child a deep-rooted hatred and 
dislike to the Christian religion. Committing all of the Gospels 
and the catechism to memory will not obviate this evil; the daily 
visits of the missionary and the examination of the work done by 
the teacher will not obviate it. ‘lhe child is entirely in the hands 
of the teacher. Never in all the history of Christendom has the 
Church placed a more dangerous weapon into the hands of the Prince 
of Darkness than when she commits the teaching of the young into 
the hands of a heathen teacher. Satan must have abandoned his 
subtlety if he did uot use this oppurtuuity to defeat the Rodeemer’s 
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cause. Far better not to educate the children at all than allow 
them to imbibe a hatred to the name of Jesus so early in life. 

In scanning the field where many of such schools have been held, 
we will find that they have not only been fruitless, but have fre- 
quently poisoned the field with a deathly miasma, making it more 
difficult to work than the unfnrrowed soil of rank heathenism. 
Such may be the result of our best efforts, when misguided in 
judgment and over-anxious for visible results, of which we can say, 
“This is my work.” 

The simple fact that of the thousands of children who have re- 
ceived instruction in our day-schools scarcely any can be found in the 
Church, except those who have entered our high-schools, ought to 
convince us that something is wrong with the system. But, since 
the dangers are so many and the returns have been so meagre, are : 
there sufficient reasons to conclude that this department of our work 
ought to be abandoned? No, not by any means! Not the depart- 
ment, but the way it has been conducted, ought to be abandoned. 

To make this department a real success and glean all the 
advantages it embraces, three points must be kept in view: Who 
shall do the teaching; What shall be taught; And how shall the teach- 
ing be done. 

That an early Christian training is as important in heathen as 
in Christian lands [ trust all will admit. ‘To accomplish this surely j 
no department of our work is so far-reaching and better adapted 
than our day-schools. But it is imperative that the whole system 
undergo a radical reformation, and this must come sooner or later. 

Permit me to define what I consider a model day-school. 
Before opening a school, a clean, well ventilated, comfortable room, 
fitted with black-board, maps and charts, ought to be secured. If 
possible I would have a bath-room, supplied with soap and towels, 
where a daily or weekly ablution could be had. To have a school in 
a mat-shed or mud-hut is no credit to Christianity. Then, I would 
have a teacher who is at least honest enough to admit to the scho- 
lars, in the absence of the missionary, the superiority of Christ over 
Confucius. I would desire the best talent with some theological 
training, or at least a good theoretical knowledge of the Bible; 
in short, a man with a heart full of love for the Truth. I 
would be exceedingly careful in selecting studies for the child from 
the very beginning. A series of illustrated Christian Readers in 
good Mandarin would be my choice. Confucianism can have no 
place in this primary department! We are not in China to teach 
Paganism. ‘To read the classics, as we do in our colleges and 
universities in the home land, can be done in our high-schools. 
And even here they are not to be committed to memory and occupy 
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four-fifths of the time, so that the thought, ‘‘ Confucius, Confucius, 
how great is Confucius,” is constantly ringing in the students’ ears. 
A course of study that will be an incentive to the blank minds and 
create a desire to know things, instead of overloading with Con- 
fucianism, is the absolutely urgent need of this department. 

The way this course should be taught can by no means be 
treated with indifference. Instead of the dry, mechanical, hum- 
drum repeating of the sayings of ancient kings and sages, memorizing 
several thousand characters before learning the meaning of so many 
dozen, would it not be a more common sense way to use the 214 
radicals and teach the child to compose and analyze characters and 
learn their meaning much the same as we were taught to spell 
words by the aid of the alphabet? Instead of using the stereo- 
typed classical books, which are tedious to every child, why not use 
pictorial charts and acquaint the pupil with the stories in history? 
This would give ample opportunity to direct attention to the re- 
lation of the true God to the ancient men and women: how He 
punished wickedness and rewarded righteousness, and thereby awaken 
a conscience early in life. And if the children were taught in the 
simplest language possible something of our earth, the beauties of 
nature, the races of men and natural history, would it not have 
the same effect it does upon our own children? It certainly would 
awaken a desire to know more of these subjects, they would soon 
learn that a blank mind is not the highest bliss of earth, while an 
inroad upon many superstitious ideas would early be made. 

To still further enhance the advantages of this department in 
our work, there ought to be in every city or town where there are 
a number of day-schools an intermediate school in which advanced 
pupils could continue their studies one or two years longer before 
entering the high-school, and if they were not able to do this, 
rather than allow them leave the school, offer some inducement. 
This would not cost the Church much, and would doubtless bridge 
over many promising lads, who otherwise would be compelled to 
leave the school to learn a trade or assist at home. If these boys 
could not enter the high-school at all, they might be detained 
long enough in such a school to become efficient workers in the 
Church. 

These day-schools also offer an advantage to our evangelistic 
missionaries. Since the most of our scholars are from families who 
are friendly, it will be easier to become acquainted with the parents, 
and probably gain their affection and an entrance to their hearts. 
Every faithful missionary will take advantage of this opportunity. 
Our ‘native preachers also ought to be in rapport with our day- 
school work. It would be a useful exercise for them to bring them 
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down from the lofty notion of being a pastor, to be an humble 
pedagogue a part of the time. This could not be considered out of 
their sphere ; for all of our work is a work of education, whether we 
teach the old or the young. 

But, after all, the greatest advantage can only be gleaned from 
this department when the teacher and the missionary look upon 
each little boy who enters school as a sacred trust committed into 
his hands by Him who gave His life for all mankind, Let us 
follow up these little unattractive boys and girls; teach them not 
only to read and write, teach them not only to know things, but to 
know Him whom to know is eternal life. Let no one look upon 
this department as inferior or second rate. It is our most im- 
portant work, and solicits our best talents. It is a sad mistake 
when it is said, “ Anybody can teach children.” And for ever let 
us remember that the proud pedantic Confucianist is the least fit to 
do this work. 

Finally, let me draw attention to the deplorable dearth of 
suitable text-books. It is at present impossible to effect such a 
change, and unless our literary men will unite to prepare a course 
for the day-schools that will commend itself to the missionary body 
aud bid fair to yield good results, every educator will have to 
prepare his own course of study. 


Collectanea. 


* EurRASIA.”—Sara Jeanette Duncan, in the Popular Science 
Monthly for November, has a very interesting article on ‘ Eurasia,” 
analyzing their moral and social characteristics. Eurasians are 
children of Europeans and Asiatics, the word being a compound of 
Eur and Asia. Miss Duncan has left her readers to infer their origin. 
Doubtless most of them can do so. But as in this age intelligent 
readers are of every degree of information, according to their 
opportunities and years, a definition is never superfluous. She says 
that the Eurasians inherit defects more conspicuous than virtues from 
both the races from which they spring, but neither drunkenness nor 
brutality is common among them, ‘The more aggressive yices do 
not flourish among them.’ She charges against them indolence, 
unthrift, cupidity and instability; and when she gets through she 
says the ink in which she has drawn it seems too black. ‘In the 
heart of Eurasia—a heart which has yet to be bared to us by the 
scalpel of modern fiction—surely may be found much that is worth 
adding to the grand total that makes humanity interesting.”’—T'he 
Christian Advocate. 
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THE CHINAMAN 1N SOUTHERN CairorNiA.—The remaining 
prejudice against the Chinaman in Southern California is neither 
widespread nor profound. We could not spare the Chinaman, and 
would not if we could. He is our prompt, faithful and efficient 
laundryman, our courteous and accommodating vegetable man, and 
our accomplished and loyal house servant. He is specially valuable 
in our orchards and upon our ranches. He is often an adept gardener 
or nurseryman or orchardist. He is frequently trusted with the 
marketing of produce and with the collection of money. In quiet 
persistency and willingness to do all sorts of farm labor he surpasses 
all other employées. The Chinaman is often a special favorite among 
the children in the household which he serves. He commends 
himself by his personal neatness and invariable courtesy. If the 
Chinaman would cut off his pigtail and adopt American dress he 
would largely conquer the relatively small lingering antipathy against 
him. But now his hair and his costume proclaim him an alien, who 
is simply gathering American ducats to take home with him to his 
native land.—Dr. B. G. Hutchins, of Los Angeles, in The Advance. 


*, * 


ARE THE CHINESE BasyLonians ?—Mr. Henry Burden Mc- 
Dowell has an article in Harper’s Magasine, entitled “ New Light on 
the Chinese.” It is copiously illustrated from San Francisco, where 
there is a complete town within a town, with two theatres, 16 opium 
dens, 110 gambling dens and 30,000 Chinese. The object of Mr. 
McDowell, however, is to set forth the arguments which, he says, 
have convinced Professor Sayce that the Chinese are none other 
than the ancient Akkadians. He traces a number of points of 
resemblance between the Chinese and the primitive inhabitants of 
Babylon, and maintains that the Chaldaic Chinese hypothesis, 
advauced by Mr. St. Boscawen, has been fully substantiated. With- 
out it China is a puzzle, with which no scholar, moralist or states- 
man is competent to grasp. Aryan India has come in between 
China and her past; but, nevertheless, China remains a distinct 
portrait, but little changed, of primitive civilization. To read 
between the lines of Chinese tradition is to be introduced into the 
mathematics of culture, to see definitely articulated the skeleton of 
nations, and to see man from the point of view not far from the 
birth of time.—Review of Reviews. 


*,*% 


Tere 1s A Dragon !—Mr. Liu seemed partly convinced, but our 
guest shook his head, smiled incredulously and, turning to Mr. Liu, 
said in a low tone: “The foreign teacher does not know that very 
many of our people have been rebuked, and often severely chastised, 
for refusing to believe in the existence of the dragon. I know a 
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literary graduate who stoutly asserted that he did not believe that 
there was a live dragon; but just at that moment he saw, reflected 
in his friend’s eye, a miniature image of the dragon king. He was 
greatly startled, and ever since has believed in the dragon’s exist- 
ence. These things cannot be denied.” So saying our guest picked 
up his tobacco pouch and bowing politely took his departure, But 
we had not seen the last of him, nor heard the last about the dragon. 

One evening when there was a little company gathered in my 
court, this man came in, and before he had greeted any one said : 
“The dragon killed a man yesterday in the city during the thunder 
shower. The facts are these,’ he said: ‘A company of men were 
together in a room during the shower, when they observed a little 
scorpion running up the wall. One of them seized the iron poker 
to kill it, which the others vainly urged him not to do. ‘The man 
struck at the scorpion, but at that moment there was a sudden flash 
of lightning and a loud noise; the scorpion transformed itself into a 
great dragon and ascended to the clouds, and the man was struck 
dead by the thunder.”—Rev. F’rancis Price, in The Independent. 

x * 

Non-speaxinG Monxs.—A visit to “a Trappist Monastery in 
Mongolia” appears in the December issue of the Newberry House 
Magazine, from the pen and pencil of Henry Savage Landor. This 
monastery is situated outside the great wall at Tung-an-tzu, and 
some days’ journey by mules from Peking. Here this strange 
Order of non-speaking monks have an establishment. They do not 
attempt to actively proselytise, but hope to make Christians by 
their good example only. They have so far succeeded that the 
neighboring village, of some hundred souls, are all Roman 
Catholics. The Order was not looked on with favor by the Chi- 
nese Officials or others at first, but by their peaceful and quiet 
behavior, and their freedom from attempting to make converts, 
they are now completely tolerated and meet with no molestation. 
The one Father allowed to talk was most hospitable to Mr. Landor 
and entertained him. The inmates of the establishment are vege- 
tarians, but not abstainers from a white liquor which they distil 
themselves. The cook of the establishment is a Chinaman, who 
has been raised to the rank of a Father, and had learned Latin, in 
which he conversed with his guests, against all orders however. 
“Tt was strange, indeed, to be talking of fried potatoes in the Latin 
language, with a Manchu cook, in a Trappist convent in Chinese 
Mongolia.”—London and China Express. 

x * x 

Inp1an CouracE.—The annals of no country can show any 

savage foe so formidable for his numbers to trained regular troops 
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of the white race as the American Indian. The tales of the Sepoy 
rebellion, replete as they are with heroic achievements of British 
soldiers, read like absurd fairy tales to Indian fighters of our 
army. The spectacle, repeated again and again, of a score of these 
Englishmen riding through as many thousand of opposing Sepoys, 
disciplined and thoroughly supplied with the best of fire-arms, 
would be a very novel one to those accustomed to the temper of the 
savage of our own continent. Had Captain Jack or Joseph or 
Geronimo, with such warriors as they led, been the sort of foes to 
attack the English power in India, the history of Delhi and Luck- 
now would have been written in far darker characters on the 
pages of English history. Self-reliant, intelligent, fierce in battle, 
inimitable horsemen, armed with the modern rifle, our own Indians 
have often waged successful battle with regular troops unsurpassed 
iu quality and far outnumbering them. It is doubtful if even the 
Cossack or Arab can be compared with them in partisan warfare,— 
Harpers Weekly. 





This Petition of Anglo-Israel to the Court of Public Opinion 
Humbly Showeth 


HAT, though the Petitioner has for a long time—for various 
historic reasons—passed under the name of “ Anglo-Saxon,” 
his more proper name is Anglo-Israel; that he has an 

exceedingly long line of grand-fathers running back to Jacob and 
Abraham ; that he is lineally connected with them through the ten 
lost tribes; that, though registers have not been kept, and though 
genealogies cannot be made out with the exactness required by Ezra 
and Nehemiah, still there are many correspondences of face and 
feature and complexion which ought to weigh all the more in the 
absence of other evidence; that there are some few affinities of 
speech, and some resemblances of names of places, hard to account 
for unless he is of the genuine Israelitish stock aforesaid. 

Furthermore, that he, the Petitioner, is the true and bond fide 

heir of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ;—that, as such, he is 
legitimately entitled to all those estates conveyed to Abraham by 
original letters patent, and now on record in the Dooms Day Books 
of Moses and Ezra, including more especially that tract of territory 
extending from the river of Egypt to the great river Euphrates, 
including all and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging; and, furthermore, the isles of the Gentiles 
and certain rights of personal control over them indispensable to the 
profitable management thereof; and still further, to a vast unreckoned 
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amount of treasure trove hid away in what are called the Promises 
contained in the Dooms Day Books aforesaid and kept under lock 
and key of unfulfilled prophecies. 

The Petitioner has got hold of a great deal of this estate, but he 
greatly needs and desires the remainder. Now, therefore, he begs 
the Court tu approve of his efforts to regain in full the lost estate of 
his ancient grand-fathers; and, also, that compensation be allowed 
him for losses sustained by having so long been deprived of his 
possessions, which he now seeks to regain as lawful heir. 

And as such he will ever pray. 

(Signed) AncLo §. IsRAEL. 
Is it a Case of a New Tichborne Claimant? 

Years ago all England was ablaze with a famous law suit. A 
young man named Roger Tichborne, heir to a vast estate, went 
travelling abroad but never returned. It was believed he perished 
in a ship which foundered at sea. A bold adventurer, whose real 
name was said to be Arthur Orton, came forward and claimed to be 
the missing Roger, and the lawful heir to the great property. The 
court declared him an impostor and sent him to prison as a 
punishment. 


Missing Heirs of the Old Israel Estate. 

A large portion of the twelve tribes of Israel are missing ; 
nobody knew what became of them. ‘l'aken together the whole 
twelve tribes were then, and are still, the heirs of the greatest 
national inheritance the world has known, ‘They are also residuary 
legatees of the greatest promises ever made to mortal men ;—the 
greatest distinction, the greatest prominence, the greatest glory are 
to be theirs under the seal of divine assurance. 


An Anglo-Saxon Claimant comes forward. 


He drops part of his old name and now calls himself “ Anglo 
Israel.” He affirms that he is the lineal descendant and the 
legitimate heir of the missing ten tribes, and is willing, for that 
matter, to officiate as heir for the whole of the tribes,—those not 
missing as well, and administer ov their share of the estate also. 
The great Abrahamic inheritance comes to him. For him it was 
really intended, and the other old literal Israel was only a stepping 
stone to his pre-eminence. He is the true Spiritual Israel, and the 
future of the whole possession is in his hands. So he says. 


The Vital Question. 


Is it_the lost Roger that has turned up, or is it Arthur Orton ? 
W. A. 
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The Women of China. 


BY F. I. W. Ve 





2g HINESE history, so far as I know, does not record a single 
\/ instance of self-sacrifice on the part of woman save in the 

interest of her own family. Innumerable as are the tri- 
umphal arches erected by Imperial decree in honor of female 
virtue, a minute examination of the inscriptions engraved upon 
them would appear to indicate that the motives do not commend 
themselves to our Christian thought. We find that memorials in 
wood, stone and written documents are awarded to woman on 
the following grounds :— 

(1). Suicide, if committed from attachment to her parents or 
husband, or from fear of disgrace. 

(2). For having lived as a widow, refusing marriage to her 
fiftieth year. She may have been married or simply betrothed ; in 
either case the refusal to enter upon a second engagement being 
considered a highly meritorious act. 

(3). Filial devotion, such as remaining unmarried throughout 
life in order to serve her parents ; cutting a piece of flesh from her 
own body to be used as nourishment for a near relative, &c. 

Allow me to cite an instance of wifely devotion that appeared 
in the North-China Daily News several years since :—‘‘ An elderly 
couple lived near Tientsin, and the husband was sick past hope of 
recovery. The wife tended him with the most perfect self-forgetful- 
ness, not having loosed her girdle or closed her eyes—to quote the 
Chinese expression—for eonsiderably more than a month. At last, 
seeing that her husband must die, and that shortly, she reasoned 
thus with herself, ‘I have no children to live for, and am already 
old ; when my husband finds himself in Hades, he will have no one 
to take care of him as he has at present, and may be exposed to 
dangers from the fox-demens of the nether world. It is better, 
then, that I should die before my lord, so as to receive him on his 
arrival and protect him.’ Having made up her mind, she went 
into the adjoining room without apprising the sick man of her 
benevolent intentions, took opium and died. Her husband asked 
after her, but was put off with excuses; ip a very short time, 
however, he died too, and, we may hope, experieuced a pleasant 
surprise at finding his faithful spouse ready to welcome him in 
the other world.” 

China is not wholly devoid of literary celebrities among the gen- 
tler sex, although they are comparatively few, and of these there 
are not many whose writings are of real benefit to the women of 
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their country. It is said that Wang Shiang Chin Shen, author of 
the Three Character Classic, so popular as a text-book in the native 
schools, obtained his idea from a girls’ primer originated by his 
mother, a highly educated lady, native of Nanking. Other produc- 
tions of her pen are still in circulation. Pan Chao, sister of the 
great historian, Pan Ku, has rendered her name famous as the 
author of & jj. the favorite text-book employed in the education of 
girls during the past 1800 years. Pan Chao is also known in 
history as a model mother. Soon after the birth of her only son, 
she resumed her studies in order that she might be prepared to take 
charge of his education. As soon as he was old enough she spent 
many hours of the day with him, carefully teaching him the duties 
of every-day life, the wisdom of the ancient sages, with the poetry, 
philosophy and classic histories of the age in which they lived. 
She possessed the art of making all study agreeable, and never 
allowed the boy to leave a lesson until he was perfect master of the 
style and thought, and conscious of having conquered a difficulty. 
After her husband’s death she passed many years in mourning, but 
continued the same life of virtue, temperance and modesty, never 
neglecting home duties nor wasting her time in immoderate grief. 
She was thus an example of purity and truth, not only to the Court 
but to the whole empire. 

The mother of Mencius displayed rare good sense in the train- 
ing of her illustrious son, he having been left to her sole care at the 
early death of his father. 

King Wu, founder of the Chow dynasty, a.p. 1122, credits 
his mother with having instilled good precepts into his mind while 
he was yet young. 

May we not profitably use the above examples in argument 
with the natives as illustrating the importance of woman’s educa- 
tion? It is a well known fact that what a child learns during the 
first two years of its life is not apt to be easily forgotten. The 
mother, therefore, has a better opportunity than any one else of 
moulding the child's character and of bestowing upon it much 
wholesome and valuable instruction, if she but possess a well-stored 
mind. ‘ 

Let us now turn our attention, for a moment, to some of the 
women who have rendered their names famous on other lines of 
achievement. The Empress Lui Tsu is generally believed to have 
lived 2697 B.c., and to have taught her people the art of rearing the 
silk-worm. Huang Tao-p‘o is supposed to have introduced the art 
of weaving and spinning cotton into Central China about the com- 
mencement of the 4th century, She brought the process from Hsi- 
nan, her native home. P‘an Fei, a concubine of Tung Huen-hao, 
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the last sovereign of the Ts‘i dynasty, is by many credited with the 
origin of the practice of foot-binding. 

What are the teachings of the Chinese classics with regard to 
women? The I-ching tells us that the celestial principle becomes 
the male, and the terrestrial the female. Chi Fu-tz‘e, the great 
commentator, appends this remark: “It is most manifest that 
heaven and earth are one and the same principle with father and 
mother.” Although woman, from a Chinese standpoint, is regarded 
as a human being, she is of a lower state than man, and can never 
attain to full equality with man. As death and all evils have their 
origin in the Yin principle, and life and prosperity come from the 
subjection of it to the control of the Yang, it is regarded as a law 
of nature that woman should be kept under the power of man 
and not allowed any will of her own. Only as the mother of a son 
can a woman escape from her degradation, and become in any degree 
equal to her husband, but even then only in household affairs, 
especially of the inner department and ancestral hall. 

She is bound to the same laws of existence even in the other 
world. She belongs to the same husband and is dependent for her 
happiness upon the sacrifices offered by her descendauts. 

Women in China, as in all other lands, yield a subtle and 
irresistible influence upon social and religious life ; and does not 
this fact greatly increase the importance of missionary work among 
them, as well as add to the promise of a rich harvest ? 


—— + ee -—-- 


Pioneer Mission Work in the Interior of Korea. 


BY REV. W. G. HALL, M.D., 


[Methodist Episcopal Mission, Seoul. ] 


ww our annual meeting in August I was appointed to the 
OS 


Pyong-yang cireuit, which includes the territory from Seoul 

to Pyong-yang, a distance of 180 miles. We loaded our 

ittle pack ponies with drugs and books and started on our tiresome 

I I 5 
journey over rough roads, fording streams and climbing mountains, 
have the privilege of being the, first missionary appointed to 
P 5 co) d 

exclusive work in the interior of Korea. I praise God for the 
privilege of carrying the Gospel to those who have never heard of 
it before. My work is entirely pioneer work. On the 30th of Sept. 
I entered the city of Pyong-yang, As I passed through the streets 
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throngs of Koreans gathered to see the foreiguer. After proceeding 
some distance I came to an inn and was given a room eight feet 
square, the front door of which opened into the street, the back door 
into the yard, where the horses, pigs, cattle and poultry are kept. 
There were no windows, and the only light that entered the room 
came through the paper which was pasted over the lattice work of 
the door. ‘This little room, with its mud walls and floor, was my 
dining room and bedroom, Here I saw all my patients, dispensed 
my medicines and sold my books. Hach day, long before the hour 
appointed for opening the dispensary, the street was thronged with 
patients. The street answered as a waiting-room, and one by one I 
saw the patients in my narrow quarters. How much we need a 
suitable building for carrying on our work: one which could be 
used for a hospital, dispensary, book room and chapel! But we are 
trusting God to open our way, and we know He will supply all our 
needs. 

The people have shown me great kindness, and only once have 
I received anything like rough treatment. The same might occur 
from the rabble in any of our large cities in the home land. One 
evening one of the fishermen took me out for a row on the beautiful 
river that flows along the outside of the city wall. We had just 
got out into deep water, when showers of stones came from behind 
the wall and fell around us. If one had struck us, or the frail fish- 
ing skiff, serious results might have followed. But Providence 
protected us, and we pulled as rapidly as possible over to the other 
side of the river. Our medical work brings us into great favor with 
the natives and gives us an opportunity of preaching the Gospel and 
selling our Christian books to many that we could not otherwise 
reach. 

One day I was called to see a boy who was suffering from 
dysentery. He had been ill for several days and was now rapidly 
growing worse. I left him some medicine and came away. The 
following morning I was sent for in great haste with the message 
that the boy was dying. I hastened to the house and found him 
very low. The mother was the widow of a Korean doctor. She 
told me if I cured her son she would give him to me as a slave, as 
she was very poor and had nothing else to give. I told her I would 
do all I could for her boy without expecting anything for it: I then 
told her why I had come to Korea to give my life to her people. I 
told her of God, of heaven and the wonderful story of salvation. I 
was praying for her boy, knowing that He had the power to bless the 
medicines and restore him to health. God answered my prayer and 
the family are now diligent searchers after the truth. The Holy 
Spirit has gone before us and prepared the soil to receive the 
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precious seed, and will cause it to spring up and yield an abundant 
harvest. 

Ye cannot toil in vain, 

Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 

Shall foster and mature the grain 

For garners in the sky. 


I have been invited out to dinner several times by the natives, 
and they do all in their power to show their friendship and make it 
pleasant for me. I lived upon native food almost entirely. But a 
person gets tired of rice three times a day, so to-day I thought I 
would like some pan-cakes, but I could not obtain any flour. | 
bought two measures of buckwheat and took it to the hotel mill 
to be ground. The mill is like those referred to in Scripture, 
and consists of two round stones about 15 inches in diameter and 
two inches thick. A hole is drilled in the centre of each stone 
and a wooden pivot inserted. Another hole is drilled near the 
outer edge of the upper stone for the wooden handle, and still 
another hole is drilled a short distance from the centre, in which 
the grain is dropped. I got a couple of boys to turn the stone, and 
after grinding for half a day and sifting the flour through a sieve 
made from horse-hair woven together, I had ten pounds of flour. 
I had some baking powder with me and very soon IT had the 
mixture ready to fry. I had a fire made from corn-stalks, and 
upon this I cooked my cakes. I enjoyed them most heartily, and 
I will be able to have them often. Iam the only foreigner in this 
dark heathen city, and yet amid all these uncongenial surroundings 
I am happy. “Jesus all the day long is my joy and my song. 
Oh that all His salvation might see.” I look forward to that 
glad day when in this land “Jesus shall see of the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied.” I am proving His power to keep, no 
matter what our surroundings are. 

Last spring when [I first visited Pyong-yang an edict was 
issued prohibiting the buying of superstitions books, after which 
we were unable to sell any of our books. This fall I have sold 
over six hundred copies of Christian books without the slightest 
opposition. The people appear to be anxious to buy and read. 
They are manifesting a deep interest in Christianity, and we are 
looking for glorious results. God is wonderfully opening up our 
way, for which we praise Him and ascribe to Him all the glory. 

We feel deeply grateful to the many friends in the home land 
who are bearing us up with their prayers and helping us in this 
glorious work of carrying the Gospel to the “ Regions Beyond.” 


December 16th, 1892. 
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The Gospel for Old People. 
BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 
[Baptist Missionary Union, Swatow. | 

\ “7 E talk much of getting hold of the young. That is all 
No) ? right, but in doing so let us not fail in our duty to the 
aged. We are in danger of a bias here, chiefly from a 
malapplication of home experiences. Conversions there are largely 
among younger people. Aun old minister of our acquaintance, who 
had been preaching for over fifty years, declared in a public address 
that the number of persons over 50 years of age whom he had 
baptized could be counted on his fingers. One of them, who had 
reached 80 before conversion, was a wonder to the whole country 
round about. The people had never seen such an old person 
baptized. The explanation of all this is easy enough. People there 
have heard the most pungent truths spoken so often,—huudreds and 
over thousands of times. At first they trembled but did not yield. 
As time advanced these same truths affected them less and less each 
utterance, so that at last they produced no more effect than the 
pattering of rain drops. With most of them the dead line had 
been crossed before they were fifty. But among those who are not 
*‘ gospel hardened,” as_ the se shaped designation puts it, things 
are not that way. The old people in these lauds may have grown 
old in idolatry, but they are not “hardened” in the sense that 

people are at home. In proof we adduce the following table. 

Since our Baptist Mission was started at Swatow there have 
been baptized into its membership 1670 persons. Out of these 
nearly half were baptized after they were fifty, and no less than 361 
after they were siaty years old! The ages of the latter are copied 
here, in order of entrauee on the chureh record. 

75, 62, 64, G4, 82, 61, 67, 69, 74, 70, 74, 60, 60, 65, 65, 61, 65, 62, 65, 71, 


2, 61 
72, 68,61, 71, 70; 79, 69, 65, G9, 71, 60; 60, 79, 72, G1, 78, 82, 69, 


62, 72, 72 - 
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The table is impressive enough without note or comment. But 
we must say that it shows the breadth of the mistake we are liable 
to make if we reason from home conditions. As for ourselves here, 
we find the old people to be among our most hopeful hearers. 
When we go to them direct with the word of this salvation we get 
attention there if we get it at all. Look at the seventies 
among them—no less than 98 baptized after they have passed 
their three-score and ten. And the eighties too,—82, 84, 83, 87, 
We would havo more of the latter to record if they could get away 
from their own villages to report themselves at some chapel, but 
they cannot. We take the Gospel to them, in their own streets 
and in their own doorways and their own houses. ‘They listen, and, 
us we are fully persuaded, some of them do have their ears opened 
to hear—and some do accept the truth—and do ask to be taught how 
to pray to the living God, but they are too feeble and too decrepit 
to ventureeven asmall distance away from home. We say these 
things with confidence, because we have heard of some of these 
very persons afterwards that they turned from idols—from that 
single hearing—and began to pray to the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

It will be a blessing if we can stir up our hearts to have more 
faith in the salvation of old people in heathen lands. It is not wise 
to make a specialty of any class, but if such a thing had to be, some 
of us would turn hopefully to the old people. In their forlorn old 
age they appeal to us pitiously. With them it is now or never. 
Blessed be the truth. Ours is not only a young people’s Gospel but 
an old folk’s Gospel, and everybody’s Gospel. 


The Decennial Conference in India. 
[Compiled from Reports published in The Bombay Guardian. ] 


XS proceedings opened with words of welcome from Dr. 
4) Mackichan, of the Wilson College, Bombay, who presided. 
He trusted that the deliberations of the Conference might be 
held in the unity of the Spirit and the bond of peace. The great 
object of the Conference was uot control, but to strengthen one 
another’s hands, to learn one another’s methods, to ackuowledge a 
common brotherhood, and to obtain a refreshing blessing, 
Work Among the Depressed Classes. 

Papers which were * taken as read,” by Rey. Dr. Parker, of the 

M. KB. Church, and Rev. Dr. Martin, Church of Scotland, Sialkot, 


were distributed among the delegates. 
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Rev. Andrew Campbell, of the Free Church Mission to the 
Santhals, spoke from an experience of twenty years. He said that 
the various castes and clans among the Santhals will tolerate 
amongst each other almost every kind of religious observance and 
join in them with others, except that they will not intermarry. 
The social disabilities are very slight among these aboriginal tribes, 
The instruction given to converts before baptism should, in his 
opinion, vary with circumstances. He required that each convert 
should have an intelligent belief in the plan of Salvation, should 
renounce his former religion and the use of all intoxicating liquors. 
He depended more upon the life and obedience of candidates for 
baptism than upon the amount of doctrinal teaching they were able 
to absorb. He endeavored to make his instructions practical rather 
than doctrinal. One man who was totally unable to repeat the 
catechism or master the Lord’s prayer, was one of the most spiritual 
Christians that he had known. Another young Christian who had 
stolen a few annas, confessed his sin, with tears, saying that his 
conscience was so troubled that he could no longer find comfort in 
reading the Word of God or in prayer. This man is now suffering 
from an incurable malady, but his Christian experience shows him to 
be a polished stone in the temple of the Lord. He had converts 
from heathenism who would compare favorably with the members 
of the home Churches. Mr. Campbell’s speech was pervaded with 
a refreshing sense of his belief in the power of the simple Gospel to 
raise the devil-worshipping Santhals. 

Rev. W. H. Campbell, L. M 8., Cuddapah, Madras, gave a 
clear and succinct account of his eight years’ experience among the 
village pariahs. He organized work over a considerable tract of 
country among the Mahars, aiming at getting whole families to 
renounce heathenism and put themselves under instruction. Whole 
villages would come out in this way; when he got a pledge from 
three or four of the leaders of a community, he had them visited by 
his circle evangelists, who would in this way have as many as 
twenty villages under their care at once. All in these communities 
were taught ; only those who shewed an experimental knowledge of 
the truths of Christ were baptized, but he thought the soundness 
of their position was shown by the fact that he had only had about 
six cases of discipline in eight years. After he had a sufficient 
congregation in a village, pastor-teachers were appointed; the 
people built their own churches and schools. The higher castes 
around were impressed with the fruits of Christianity, as evidenced 
in these poor village Christians, and he found that they had more 
success in reaching the higher castes where the work among the 
pariahs had been most faithfully done. 
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Rev. W.S. Sutherland, Church of Scotland Mission, Kalimpong, 
said that the commencement of success in the work dated from the 
time when the founder of the mission, realizing his utter helplessness, 
after several years of apparently fruitless effort, threw himself upon 
his face before the Lord and craved to be filled with the Spirit. 
Soon after that they saw the first Goorkha convert, and then they 
came in twos and threes, and in larger numbers. It was valuable to 
discuss methods, but the all important thing was to seek an entire 
filling of the Holy Spirit, emptying ourselves altogether, and asking 
God to show His divine approval by working throagh us. At the 
Methodist lovefeast last night, some one had said they wished such 
meetings could be held among Indian Christians. He could intro- 
duce them to just such meetings among Sikkim Christians, where 
the testimonies were as real and as refreshing. ‘Their first convert, 
baptized at the dead of night, had to flee and hide himself from his 
relatives’ anger. After some months he returned and began to 
preach the Gospel. When they threatened to kill him, he replied, 
that they might, if they liked, but if they did the Lord would raise 
up ten better men in his stead,—so they let him alone. The 
converts themselves spread the truth among their brethren. They 
were not electric lights, these poor Christians, but their little lamps 
shone brightly and now a large proportion of the new applications 
for admission came through those who were already converted. 
Though all the members of the mission were themselves abstainers, 
they did not insist upon a pledge from their converts. 


This closed the list of appointed speakers. Others were asked 
to send up their names to the chair for fiveeminute speeches. Rey. 
W. J. Richards, from the same mission, emphasized the importance 
of instruction before baptism. He had work among four thousand 
of these people ; they came in families ; on one occasion he had the 
names of 200 sent to him written on a palm leaf. He deprecated 
long sermons for these Christians and advocated the question-and- 
answer system of instruction, Bishop Thoburn asked if any one 
realized that there were from forty to fifty millions of what were 
called the “depressed classes” ? His experience corroborated that 
of Rev. W. H. Campbell, that the largest ingathering of the higher 
castes was to be had where a successful work among the Pariahs 
was carried on. He found that trained men from these depressed 
classes made capital teachers among the higher castes. Dr. T. J. 
Scott, of Barielly, said that it was often thrown at them that these 
converts, who came in companies, were merely ‘ nominal Christians.” 
But it was a fact that people who come out in these mass movements 
do get hold of life in Christ and they develop some of the most 
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beautiful types of Christian character, This is evident to any one 
who attends the great North India melas. 

tev. H. U. Weitbrecht, of the C. M.S. in the Punjab, said these 
mass movements were largely social movements, therefore the 
converts needed teaching and testing. Dr. Chamberlain, of the 
American Arcot Mission, eloquently advocated thorough instruction 
before baptism. He told of three converts who were cruelly ill-used 
and beaten, but whom nothing could turn; they came out with all 
their village. A year afterwards the priest of an Hindu temple near 
sought a private interview with him and asked what power it was in 
his Vedas that had wrought such a change in the lives of these 
people. 

Rev. Maurice Phillips, L. M. §., Madras, emphasized the 
importance of this work. The depressed classes are the foundation 
on which the caste system of India is built; take that away and the 
Brahmins will become the low castes. Rev. L. L, Uhl, of Guntur, 
advised caution. Rev. J. Duthie, of Nagercoil, spoke of the perma. 
nent character of the mission with which he was connected, whicl 
was originally the result of one of these mass movements. The 
Nagercoil Church had been for thirty years entirely self-supporting 
and contributed largely to the missionary society. Rev. W. R. 
Manley, American Baptist mission, compared the rapid increase of 
converts in their mission to a ride on a locomotive; the mission had 
great difficulty in keeping up with the work. 


The Native Church in India. 


Dr. Beatty said it was a matter of extreme thankfulness that in 
1892 there were native Churches more or less organized all over 
India. The question now was how these should become an aggrese 
sive power. ‘here are great possibilities for the future, but they 
must be careful to conserve the spiritual life, so that the Churches 
were those of living members. 

Mr. Banurji said that the first essential for one typical organi- 
zation is unity—a unity such as that for which our Lord thrice 
prayed, a unity in the fundamental truths of Christian belief, but 
not necessarily in the methods of administration or nomenclature. 
The second essential is organization. Given the fundamental truths 
of Christianity, upon that let the native Christians rear for them- 
selves, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, such a superstructure 
of organizations as is best suited to their needs. Faith is needed for 
this, faith in God and men, and charity on the part of the various 
missions and missionaries. The basis of union should be such that 
a united front could be presented to infidelity, and, therefore, no 
divisive accentuation of individual points should be tolerated. The 
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Apostle’s Creed and the appointment of committees for Christian 
ordinances and missionary effort, would suffice for a starting point. 
In the matter of self-support the danger is in that of considering it 
from the standpoint of rupees only, or, again, of expecting the 
native Church to attain at a bound that which has come to the 
foreign Churches after centuries of struggle. The Church of India 
should not only support but furnish its own clergy, or else it is a 
self-support of only a limited nature. If the native Church is 
not yet able to advance men individually fitted for its necessary 
ordinances, let it divide these up among several individuals till it 
can. Meanwhile, let the foreign Churches be patient and charit- 
able, not laying burdens on the native Church which, in the cause 
of unity, they cannot themselves bear; and leave it to the guidance 
of the Divine Spirit in its task. 

Dr. Chamberlain claimed that the time had arrived for native 
talent to come to the front. The native Church should be so 
organized as to develop its talents, train its powers and stir its 
enthusiasm. Its members should be braced up by great respon- 
sibilities. To this end there must be a perfect understanding, full 
confidence and freedom from jealousy. Especially is this pertinent 
to the control and expenditure of funds. It is but natural that the 
foreign donors should prefer their representatives here to have the 
eare of the bestowal of their gifts. Then let the native Church 
exercise a similar care for all funds raised by its solicitations here, 
The Arcot Mission, with its nine American and nine native minis- 
ters and twenty-three organized Churches, has worked together in 
perfect harmony on a basis of perfect equality. This example of a 
Presbyterian mission can ‘be easily adapted to other politics. Let 
the native Church itself become missionary, with its face towards 
the future, and with the hope and confidence of ultimate and 
complete triumph. 

Rev. F. Hahn, of Gossner’s Mission, Chota Nagpur, who 
opened the discussion, spoke principally on the question of self- 
support, and told what was being done in his own community on 
those lines. They firmly believed in the full development of the 
spiritual life under the power of the Holy Spirit as a sine qua non in 
the matter of self-support. They organized no Church without the 
guarantee that that Church would raise at least half the pastor’s 
salary. Some of his people, who were chiefly rice-farmers, worked 
half the day and preached the other half, receiving a part of their 
support. 

The Rev. T. S. Johnson advocated adapting each Church 
as at present organized with regard to the greatest benefit to the 
native Church. It was not necessary nor desirable to secure only one 
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organization in this or other lands to attain the best results for the 
world. But all those having the same doctrine should be united 
into one organization, and it should be their object to evolve out 
of the surroundings and creeds such an organization as would best 
glorify God. All missionaries should be freely transferred from the 
home Church, and become fully identified with the native Church 
as a part of it on common ground with the native members. ‘The 
native worker must be allowed to fully share in all the respon- 
sibilities and benefits, including financial relations and responsibili- 
ties; and to have him in our councils with equal power with the 
missionaries, 

Mr, Joi Govind Shome, of the Calcutta Christian Samaj, said he 
believed in one Church organization. If they could meet in such a 
meeting as this and in other union services, why could they not do 
so always ? 

The Rev. P. Ireland Jones, Church Mission Society, Calcutta, 
said there were three great questions connected with their work in 
India:—(1) Self-support for the Church; (2) Pastoral care of the 
native Church; and (3) that consecrated natives should become 
pastors. The policy of the C. M. 8. commended itself to the 
speaker’s judgment. The Society’s Mission Church in Ceylon was 
free of all help from England. He had read with much pleasure 
Mr. Banurji’s paper, but he did not agree with him. Were they 
going to secure Church unity by establishing another? He felt 
that they had spiritual unity, and, by and bye, they should have 
corporate unity, thank God ! 

Mr. Samuel Baker, Society of Friends, Hoshangabad, remarked 
that Mr. Jones and Dr. Johnson had said a great'deal of what was 
in his own mind on the subject. It would, he thought, be found an 
utter impossibility to blend the two races in one common Church. 


A considerable discussion followed, in which a decided con- 
census of opinion was expressed in favour of entire self-support for the 
Indian Church, though some speakers warned against pushing that 
too far, or introducing it in places that were not ripe for it. While 
it was practically agreed that Indian pastors should be supported, 
it was considered desirable that evangelists among non-Christians 
should still be mainly supported by foreign funds, 


The Rev. G. Rouse, English Baptist Mission, Calcutta, said 
that for twenty years he had looked forward to some form of one 
Church for India, but did not see it wholly possible. But he 
thought the divisions should be on native lines instead of English 
lines. He wished there were one great body for the native Church, 
to which converts could be handed over by the missionaries. 
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Bishop Thoburn remarked as to self-support that they were 
working at the wrong end. ‘The real problem was what to do with 
the numbers that came. 

The Rev. A. G. Diez, Basel Mission, Western India, said they 
were all one in Christ, and their diversity was a blessing. He 


advocated waiting, and he held that such unity as was designed by 
God would come. 


Christian Literature. 


On Wednesday morning, January 4th, the subject of the meeting 
was Christian Literature, (a) Vernacular; ()) English; (c) The 
Scriptures ; (7) Colportage. Papers upon the question were written 
by Rev. H. Haigh, Mysore ; J. Murdoch, Esq., Madras; Rev. 8. W. 
Organe, Madras, and the Rev. G. P. Taylor, Ahmedabad. 

In the absence of Rev. W. IF. Johnson, whose speech was sub- 
sequently read, Rev. A, W. Prautch gave the opening address. He 
said that he would confine his remarks to colportage. He felt that 
the time had now come when the present system of Bible Society 
colportage must be stopped, because it is inefficient, extravagant and 
expensive. Reading at random from a Bible Society’s report, he 
pointed out that the proceeds of one colporteur for the year was 
Rs. 37, while the salary was Rs. 178, making a cost of Rs. 5 to 
sell one rupee’s worth of Scriptures. Furthermore, the sales from 
the depét to missionaries and others were 54,218 Scriptures, which 
brought a return to the Bible Society, while colportage only 
circulated 16,679 and cost Rs. 2233 (less the proceeds, Rs. 709), 
The fact is that colportage ought to have an honourable place in 
every mission, and those missionaries who appreciate colportage 
would continue it, while those who would stop it if the Bible 
Society should withdraw its grant, do not deserve to have the money 
wasted on them. The speaker said that one Bible Society Secretary 
had told him “that missionaries gave him the halt, lame and blind 
as colporteurs simply to have them provided for, thus turning 
colportage into an almshouse, so now he pays their railway 
fare simply to see the physical condition of new candidates.” Mr, 
Prautch urged that Scriptures be given to missionaries for almost 
nothing on strict conditions that they be sold only for catalogue 
prices, and then the missionary could make his colportage arrange- 
ments to suit himself (full price to be paid for those he gives away, 
so that he be generous at his own expense). This plan is confirmed 
by the North India Bible Society, which has this system in splendid 
operation. He urged the importance of circulating literature, and 
quoted the Basel Mission,—every missionary of which is a book-sell- 
er and every mission station has a book-shop, as the ideal to work 
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up to. Colportage is a trying work, as the colporteur meets rebuffs, 
insults and contempt, and needs the backing of the missionary. 
This can best be done by making colportage a part of mission work. 

Rey. J. A. Thomson, Bible Society, Allahabad, said that he had 
been entirely engaged in the work of colportage for fifteen years. 
They: found it necessary in England and in the United States to 
maintain their colporteurs, and if this was necessary in Christian 
countries he thought it was a great deal more so in a heathen 
country such as India. Mr. Thomson spoke of the work of the 
Society in Japan, where uo publications were sold under cost price. 
In India, he said, it was quite different, for the Society loses from 
fifty per cent. upon everything that is sold. The speaker urged 
that gratuitous distribution was hurtful to the spread of Christian 
literature ; he said that the Bible Society was ready to give the 
Scriptures to missionaries if they would sell them at the fixed price 
aud pay the colporteurs to take them over their districts. 

Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, C. M. 8., Punjab, said that there were 
certain disadvantages that such an important subject as that under 
discussion should be left for the last day, but there were advanta- 
ges, for every branch of missionary work leads up to it. Books are 
more and more needed as Christianity and education advance. 
They are needed for the native ministry, for schools, to refute 
Romanism, for the educated classes and for the women of India. 
The native newspapers which are read more than anything else by 
the people, are in many cases not worth reading, and if good books 
are not provided for the students who annually leave the schools 
their work will eventually end in disaster. The work had in the 
past been carried on by the British and Foreign Bible Society, Book 
and Tract Society, ete., but it is now time that India should be 
doing something for self-support. Colporteurs should be trained 
as catechists are trained; we should also make our schools dis- 
tributing agencies, allowing the scholars to sell the books. The 
great need now is supervision; we want our Secretary, said Mr. 
Weitbrecht, to give us a superintendeut to every language centre, 
who can give his whole time to this work. The whole missionary 
field lacks system; we are needing a reserve to fill the gaps as 
workers drop out. We have created a hunger for literature, 
and, we believe, moral guidance, and we should supply the need. 

Dr. J. L. Phillips then read Dr. Johnson’s speech. In ennu- 
merating the various hindrances to the spread of Christian liter- 
ature he mentioned the poverty of the masses. Reading matter is a 
luxury, a one-pice book means a great deal to a man who only 
earns Rs, 4a month. He also suggested that the religious publica- 
tions were not sufficiently attractive. There is a Hindu proverb 
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which says that the liquor seller sits still in his shop while the 
milk-seller has to cry through the streets. ‘The writer encouraged, 
as several speakers had previously done, that men who were 
engaged in other employments should take agencies for books 
and tracts. To make the sales larger and more effective he 
advocated new books with more pictures. Pictures have the great 
advantage of speaking without words, and speaking in all languages. 

Dr. J. L. Phillips emphasized the need that Dr. Weitbrecht 
said existed for special supervision over the circulation of Christian 
literature. They were determined to have a nian in Caleutta and 
had written for him. We, as missionaries, said Dr. Phillips, must 
make a solid work of it ourselves; by practice as well as precept. 
When the speaker was doing medical missionary work he took two 
boxes about with him, one contained surgical instruments and the 
other books and tracts. We must go ahead ourselves and say, 
“Come on, boys.” Do not let them think you consider selling 
books infra dig. We want book-stalls everywhere, in schools, 
dispensaries and mission houses. Dr. Phillips said he thought it 
was the first Czar who said that the press was the fifth European 
monarchy ; he considered it was no longer fifth but first. 

Rev. N. E. Lundborg, of the Swedish Mission, began his 
five minutes’ address by quoting the Swedish proverb in his own 
language, “Tell me what books you are reading, and I will tell 
you what you are.’ He advocated plain expositions on the Word 
of God rather than religious fiction, which he considered humbug. 
If light reading is necessary, give the people true stories. 

Rev. G. H. Rouse, Calcutta, insisted upon a simple style of 
translation. We have, said he, in Bengal, too much of a John- 
stonian language. When he translated he thought of the words 
he would use if a native were sitting before him. More literature 
is needed for the women of india, which lady missionaries can 
supply. Mr. Rouse also made the suggestion that native book- 
sellers should be asked to sell Christian books; they have no 
objection if they can get the money. If books are sold at the cost 
price the work can be extended indefinitely. The Rev. J. E. 
Padfield, C. M. S., Masulipatam, disputed what had been said 
about colporteurs and their characters. In South India they gave 
the best of their men to that work. He also spoke of the need for 
a catalogue of vernacular works. 

Rev. M. H. Mody considered that the gratuitous distribution 
of tracts and Scripture portions should not be abandoned, and 
mentioned a tract as being the means of his own conversion. 

Dr. 'T. J. Scott, Bareilly, said that the phase of controversy 
in India is changed. We need books now to contradict the Satanic, 
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sceptical spirit that is abroad. He had found that the one great 
power to convince people of sin is God’s Book, and he echoed the 
desire of many of the former speakers that missionaries should 
themselves be colporteurs and spread the Word of God everywhere 
they can. 

Rev. H. J. Bruce, Satara, encouraged the free distribution 
of two and four page leaflets, such as he has for many years sent 
broadcast over the Marathi-speaking country. He had let his men 
take them to the trains, where the people had time and opportunity 
to read them; they were taken from house to house and were 
thus reaching the homes and hearts of the people. Each leaflet 
contained the pure and simple Gospel. 

Rev. J. Duthie, Nagercoil, said that a tract society had been 
in existeuce for forty years in his station; during that time 
five million publications had been sent out. The society was carried 
on mainly through the efforts of the native Christians, 

Dr. Murdoch, who was greeted with long continued cheers, 
said that for more than forty years the compilation and circulation 
of Christian literature had been his special work. But long ere 
the next Decennial Conference meets the pen must drop from his 
hand, and he prayed that others might be raised to fill his vacant 
place. He spoke with much warmth of the labors of A. L. O. E., 
but said that with a few noble exceptions such as Mrs. Bissell and 
Mrs. E. Hume, lady missionaries and wives of missionaries had 
done comparatively nothing for their Indian sisters, A series of 
letters affecting the home and moral life of Indian women is greatly 
needed. 





Temporalities of Missions. 
IN” taking into account, for present purposes, the China Inland 


Mission, there are in China upwards of a thousand mission- 

aries, representing some thirty-five or forty societies. 
For all but a small section, the port of Shanghai is their link 
with the home lands, for their arrival or departure, their postal 
communication, as well as the point from which they obtain their 
monetary and household supplies. Each individual and family 
needs very much the same kind of supplies,—clothing, provisions, 
stationery, drugs, &c. Every mission is in need of printing and 
books, school supplies, &c. A large majority keep their banking 
account at Shanghai. 

All home supplies necessarily have to be landed here and re- 

shipped to destination. 


el 
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Hence, it is evident that each society practically requires a 


depét, and to be represented at this port. 


Such representation calls 


for certain qualifications, such as reliability, promptness, experience 
> A & ’ 


and personal disinterestedness. 


The importance of having one upon 


whose faithfulness the utmost confidence may be placed, is doubtless 
the reason for the various large societies operating in the country 
desiring to appoint one of their own trusted members to such a 
post. One such individual can do but a limited amount of work 
personally; hence, would require to employ native assistants for 


much of the detail work. 


As already predicated, the requirements 


of the individual members of each mission are very similar, in kind, 


if not in degree. 


It would from all this, therefore, appear very reasonable to 
suppose that if the various societies could consolidate their repre- 


sentation for temporalities much advantage would be gained. 


One head could oversee quite a number of native assistants in 


the various departments of work. 


One financial representative 


could attend to the operatious of each of the missions, forward their 


funds and pay their accounts. 


Furthermore, instead of taking off 


the field several ministerial brethren, each valuable in that work for 
which he was trained and on which his consecrated desires are bent, 
it would be competent to find one or more trained business men to 
undertake such duties, whose previous conditions would not admit 
of their undertaking direct missionary labors. 

Turning now to the subject of the literature required for work- 


ing our missionary operations. 


We have a very large demand for 


printing, publishing, stock-keeping and distributing ‘ the message’ in 


its varied forms according to the development of local work. 


Thus, 


at several points the societies have established their ‘ Mission Press,’ 
while that in Shanghai has long time passed beyond the provision 
for its own society and has become very largely the depdt for the 


missions of China, Japan and Korea. 


Again, much of the time of 


missionaries is taken up with the duties thrown upon them as local 


treasurer or mission treasurer, and extra hours of 


lal Or, 


recalling of forgotten items, have to be spent on return from 


itinerations to pull up the cash accounts in their hands. 


Does not all that has been said, thus briefly, point to the 
reasonableness of the establishment in Shanghai of one general depét 


aud press under the responsible charge of one or more experienced 


business men ? 


Such a Temporalities Bureau, adapted to the supply 


of all the varied requirements of the workers on the field, would be a 
boon, provided it was carried on with impartiality and faithfulness. 
The various societies for whom it stood would contribute to its 


support, say, so much per head for each missionary on the field, or 
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so munch for each family or station and appoint a board of five or 
seven missionaries, made up of representatives of the various socie- 
ties thus associated. Such Board should have access to the accounts 
aud have the appointment of the principal or head, but would not 
interfere with the management in any way whatever. 

The advantages of such consolidation are obvious. Every society, 
large and small, would have the enjoyment of the most competent 
business management. ‘The purchase of stores and supplies would 
have the benefit of experience and judgment. Missionaries residing 
in the interior would no longer have to trespass on the indulgence of 
friends residing at the ports to do their business. A general mission- 
ary post-office for receipt and despatch of mails would be another 
valued feature. A small charge for actual work performed, sufficient 
to meet the expense, might be levied on each transaction, thus 
leaving only the salary for management, rental, &c., as a charge 
upon the parent societies. Undoubtedly the usefulness of such 
a Bureau could be extended. ‘The treasurership of the various 
societies could be undertaken, as well as the individual account with 
each missionary, largely taking up the work that is now done 
through the Banks and local treasurer, cash orders on the Bureau 
being substituted for checks on the Banks. 

Furthermore, some of the provisions which have to be pur- 
chased in Shanghai, or imported by individual enterprise, might, in 
certain limits, be imported and held in stock. Thus in many forms 
a valuable base of supply would be established for the help of those 
who are so secluded by residence in the interior from the advan- 
tages of living in a settlement. 

While there are some of the societies who employ, more or less, 
individual members of their own mission to take up these duties, a 
large part of the work is being done by the Presbyterian Mission 
Press, and a portion of it is undertaken by Mr. Evans, of the Mis- 
sionary Home and Agency. In so far as it is for other than their 
own mission, the American Presbyterian Mission Press, it must be 
admitted, are excessively occupied when attending to the trans- 
actions of other societies. ‘That they have done so for years is 
something that many have reason to be grateful for. The Agency 
of Mr. Evans again is a private one, and there is no provision for 
his succession in the work that has been developing in his charge 
should he from any cause be called to discontinue, and being an 
unremunerative undertaking, it may be doubted if a successor would 
easily be found. 

This brings into consideration another useful institution for the 
missionary body that has grown into greater prominence in the past 
few years, when so many new missionaries have been coming to this 
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land, that is, the Missionary Home, also conducted by Mr. Evans. 
There can be no doubt that a quiet Christian home in Shanghai is 
a most desirable thing for the. reception of the newly arrived worker, 
and is also a grateful improvement upon the hotel or boarding-house 
life that is the alteraative for those who have occasion to return from 
the interior for various purposes for a time. While the Home 
hitherto in the hands of the late brother Dalziel and more recently of 
his successor, has been much appreciated, it is a question if the mis- 
sionary body should have to depend solely on the private provision 
thus made for their accommodation, which may from any cause be 
suddenly withdrawn, and not, rather, have the Home placed on a 
more permanent footing to insure its continuance. The China 
Inland Mission have most thoroughly met their need by the well 
adapted Mission House they have had erected in Shanghai. Should 
not all the other societies in China have a similar institution, pro- 
portioned and adapted to their growing needs? Would not, there- 
fore, the basis suggested for consolidating the provision for supplies, 
banking, publishing, &c., for the various societies be most legitimately 
extended to sustaining such a Home ? 

The responsibility and ownership of the property of a thoroughly 
equipped Missionary Home, is more fittingly the province of the 
various societies rather than of a private individual, as it secures 
not only permanence but a greater independence for those using it, 
as each and all would feel in a sense that the Home was part and 
parcel of the provision made for them by their Society, while secur- 
ing all comfort aud usefulness at the smallest cost compatible with 
meeting expenses. 

We throw out these suggestions believing that the time has 
come for their consideration by the whole body of missions, and 
trust that in the near future some such institution as has been 
described will become a feature of the work in Shanghai. 


D.8. 





Conrucius died twenty-four hundred years ago. Tmagine that his 
writings had made the Chinese empire what the British empire is to-day. 
Would philosophic minds look farther to discover the system of mores 
or religion which is destined to overspread the world ?1—Professor Phelps. 






































































Facts about Missionary Work. 
aI the December number of Tue Revorper many will have 

noticed a very bitter attack upon the China Inland Mission by 

some one calling himself * Truth.” Although one cannot but 
condemn the spirit of that communication, I quite feel that there is 
something to be said about the great amount of exaggeration, not 
only in the present-day literature, but also in the pulpit and plat. 
form utterances of many missionaries who have from time to time 
represented China in our native lands. To my mind it is a lament- 
able fact that only one here and there know the secret of tellivg 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The 
correspondent referred to would have been not far out if, instead of 
attacking a beloved mission, he had said that exaggeration was the 
stock-in-trade of not a few in every society who by mouth or pen 
love to represent China as the Paradise of the East. 

Now, in all seriousness, has not the time come for one and all 
to be on their guard in this matter? I know there are those who 
think it is a virtue to color up facts. I, for one, thir’ it a most 
God-dishonoring method. And more than that,—I believe the work 
of God is hindered and not advanced thereby. At the present time, 
in England and America, there seems to be a deepened interest in 
foreign missions. Men and women are just waking up to the 
great fact of their “debtorship” as never before. To withhold 
real, unvarnished facts from these, is to my mind doing damage 
to the great work we all are seeking to advance. 

Look through the various weekly, monthly or bi-monthly mis- 
sionary productions, and what do we see? Just this: one or two 
brief statements of fact and a mass of nonsense which, when read 
on the field, either provokes a frown or a cynical smile. Why all 
this? Is it because we think the religious world at home loves 
pastry instead of solid meat? or is it, think you, that the recital of 
difficulties and disappointments, of backslidings and failings, belong 
to Satan? I think both views fallacious. My conviction is, that the 
public at home are far more impressed with fact than with fiction. 

How can we possibly expect Christians at home to keep in 
touch with us, if records of missionary life, either written or spoken, 
are dressed up with gush and sentiment. 

In the Home lands they have their difficulties all aronnd them. 
“Wolves” creep into the Churches, dressed, for the time being, in 
sheep’s clothing. Members are sometimes other than they should 
be; and often the record of work accomplished, is most disappoint- 
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ing. But when they read about China, or hear some of the senti- 
mental chatter about this people and the work carried on amongst 
them, they can but imagine the Land of Sinim to be a second 
Paradise. But, as a matter of fact, the great missionary band in 
China find it a tremendous task to reach this people at all. Per- 
fectly true it is that the work of God is spreading in many of the 
country districts. God is certainly blessing such provinces as Cheh- 
kiang, Fuhkien and Shantung, and we of the North are believing 
that greater things shall yet be accomplished in the name of our 
Lord. But to represent the Chinese people as “ thirsting for the 
Gospel” is pure nonsense. Workers of any experience and judgment 
in China know full well that in the great majority of cases it is 
a terrific hand-to-hand fight with Satanic influence. ‘Satan holds 
sway in this land,” and those of us who have seen the “ worn looks ” 
of many a servant of Jesus Christ can tell it is not the hard work 
which kills, but the daily acts of duplicity, the lying and the low 
state of morals generally, which worries and breaks down. 

Now if these things were represented to our home friends 
in all faithfulness, I am convinced we should command more 
intelligent prayer for our work. If the people are represented in 
huge crowds straining their eyes and necks to listen to and drink 
in the Gospel, then it must not be surprising if the home prayers 
have no unction in them; and also, that we as missionaries are 
looked upon as having the easiest mission field in the world. Our 
Lord when upon earth used plain language to express what He 
wanted to teach. 

Why then cannot we copy Him and represent mission work 
in all its phases ? 

Facts will stir men’s hearts ; fiction will only delude them. 

It may be that many who have lately returned home as physical 
or mental failures, would have been with the missionary force 
to-day, if in the first place they had been told the truth. Or this : 
they might never have started for the field at all, if the real facts 
had been laid before them. Anyway, don’t let us be afraid of 

‘acts. 

In all great and good work there will be difficulty and dis. 
appointment. True men will not fear it, and those at home will 
understand far better how to sympathize with us, if they know 
that China is not yet angelic, and that Satan is still a power in each 
of the eighteen provinces. Meanwhile, the Lord reigneth! and 
despite our difficulties we will work, watch and pray. 


8. 
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Correspondence, 


Editor RECORDER. 


Dear Str: Would you kindly 
publish these lines in Taz ReEcor- 
DER ? They have come with peculiar 
interest to myself; perhaps they 
will help some others. 


Yours truly, 


HIMSELF. 


‘© HIMSELF HATH DONE IT.” 


Once it was the blessing, 
Now it is the Lord. 

Once it was the feeling, 
Now it is his word. 

Once his gifts I wanted, 
Now the Giver own. 

Once I sought for healing, 
Now himself alone. 


Once ’twas painful trying, 
Now ’tis perfect trust. 
Once a half salvation, 
Now the uttermost. 
Once twas ceaseless holding, 
Now he holds me fast. 
Once ’twas constant drifting, 
Now my anchor’s cast, 


Once ’twas busy planning, 
Now ’tis trustful prayer. 
Once ’twas anxious caring, 
Now he has the care. 
Once ’twas what I wanted, 
Now what Jesus says. 
Once ’twas constant asking, 
Now ’tis ceaseless praise. 


Once it’ was my working, 
His it hence shall be. 

Once I tried to use him, 
Now he uses me. 

Once the power I wanted, 
Now the mighty One. 

Once for self I labored, 
Now for him alone. 


Once I hoped in Jesus, 
Now I know he’s mine. 
Once my lamps were dying, 
Now he makes them shine, 
Once for death I waited, 
Now his coming hail. 
‘And my hopes are anchored 
Safe within the veil. 


— Rev, A. B. Simpson. 


ANNOTATION.—SWEDISH MISSION. 

To the Editor of 
“THE RECORDER,” 
Shanghai. 

Dear Sir : (1) Last “ RecorDER” 
carried with it the answer to a 
prayer which has ascended from 
many missionaries in China during 
the last decade. That the National 
Bible Society of Scotland should at 
last have consented to publish the 
‘Annotations’ which appeared in 
Tue Recorper for February is a 
cause for profound joy and grati- 
tude. A new epoch has commenced 
with this new departure, and 
China will be the gainer. The 
circulation of such aids to the 
right understanding of the Gospel 
narrative cannot but make the 
work of the Bible agent more efti- 
cient as an evangelizing agency. 
The worker himself will henceforth 
be not a mere mechanical sower,— 
blessedly useful and necessary as 
the office of a sower is,—but he 
will have the joy and privilege, 
which surely is his right, of reaping 
a more bountiful harvest from what 
he so laboriously sows. Like you, I 
see caution as well as consummate 
skill in the ‘ Notes’ as accepted by 
the directorate of the N. B. S.; 
but I also see the frank and fear- 
less acceptance of a great and 
far-reaching principle on the part 
of that energetic society, which 
I trust the sister institutions in 
England and America will simi- 
larly recognize and hasten to work 
out. 

(2) Allow me also to say how 
much I sympathize with the 
timely editorial utterance upon the 
threatened Chinese invasion, by 
Swedish friends at the instance of 
one who is surely possessed of 
more enthusiasm than sound judg- 
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ment. Zeal is good, sometimes 
even when blind; but zeal with 
knowledge is best at all times. It 
is to be hoped that the action of 
the Shanghai Committee will put 
an end to a scheme which if 
carried out can only result in 
disaster or something worse. Given 
that what you have said is correct, 
and that there is a moiety of truth 
in what one hears, is it too much 
to say that this fresh scheme 
contains an element of serious dan- 
ger which might even involve a 
criminal charge? (Is not this 
too severe !—Ep.) Manifestly the 
moving spirit in this new enter- 
prize is saddled with a grave re- 
sponsibility. Tue Recorper has 
done well to speak out on this 
matter. Of course China needs 
Christian workers from the home 
lands; but her very needs require 
that they be sent out on wise lines, 
and the present writer confesses 
that he sees no wisdom whatever 
in the scheme associated with Mr. 
Simpson’s name. 


Yours very truly, 
J. WaLLAcE WILSON. 


Note.—The information reaches us 
that Mr. Simpson is about to make a 
tour of his missions in Europe, Africa 
and Asia, and that some time in the 
latter part of the year he may be expected 
in China A very grave problem awaits 
his attention here.—Eb. 


“TRUTH ” UNDER REVIEW. 
T‘ai Ho, Anhuei, 
Jan. llth, 1893. 


Dear Str: Your correspondent 
“Truth” in your December issue, 
seems to be somewhat perplexed 
about the exact relation of “ facts 
to fancies,"—a good many of the 
latter, I am afraid, existing in his 
own imagination. When will cer- 
tain people come to understand 
that China is not the peculiar and 
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The 


privileged preserve of a few? 
day seems long in coming. 
Now, what is your correspon- 
dent’s grievance? A certain young 
lady has written in a book that 
a “number of provinces are either 


in whole or in part without 
missionaries,” and because there 
are, in 1892, some considerable 


time after the issue of the said 
book, eighteen male missionaries 
and a Christian community (are 
they communicants?) of 2000, 
“Truth” rushes in to disprove the 
assertion. I do not know the pro- 
vince referred to; but what I do 
know is, that for any province in 
China the number of missionaries 


and workers given are utterly 
inadequate, and in very truth 
could be said to be “in part 


without missionaries,” and indeed 
the same can be said of most of 


the provinces of China. I fail to 
see wherein the gifted authoress 


has “exaggerated.” Does “Truth” 
want any more laborers in his 
province, or does he think that 
thirty stations and out-stations is a 
fairly good record for even a 
million inhabitants,—not to speak 
of the many more millions there 
must be? If so, then I join issue 
with him. 

Somehow or another this “ Socie- 
ty” gets a good deal of gratui- 
tous attention from other folks, but 
probably its members are not en- 
amored of such quondam friends, 
especially where they can “highly 
honour this Society and respect 
many of its members, etc., etc.,” 
ad nauseam, and then proceed 
in Bumble-like fashion to ‘“ ques- 
tion the motive which exaggerates 
or minimizes, as the case may 
be, and which is stock-in-trade of 
this Society.” 

It would not be too much to 
ask your correspondent to continue 
his contributions for the enlighten- 
ment of us all, which, if they can 
compare at all with the one under 
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review, will only prove how far 
“an exceedingly fine spirit” is 
wanting in one who can hint at 
fellow laborers ‘“ wilfully trading 
on acredulous public.” Whatever 
the faults of the C. I. M. may be, 
and none are more cognizant of 
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them than the members them- 
selves, I doubt whether any of 
them would ‘shoot behind a 
hedge” even that of “ Truth.” 


Yours sincerely, 


ARCHIBALD Ewina. 





Our Book Cable. 


The “Okpyen” (Jade Book), the 
standard Chinese-Korean dictionary, 
has been reprinted from blocks in 
Shanghai under government aus- 
pices. 





Rev. John Batchelor, a Church 
of England missionary, in his “ The 
Ainu of Japan,” furnishes reliable 
information about a curious people, 
now numbering only some sixteen 
or seventeen thousand. 


The “Oriental Catalogue No. 
III,” Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., Paternoster House, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W. C., has an 
extensive list of new and second- 
hand books on oriental subjects in 
the English language. 


The Rev. Dr. Hepburn left as 
his farewell gift to the Japanese a 
Bible dictionary in Japanese, wholly 
Japanese in style of paper, type, 
maps, printing and binding, pub- 
lished by the Tokyo Tract Society. 
Dr. Hepburn went to Japan in 
1859. 


“Japan: In History, Folk-lore 
and Art,” by William Elliot Griffis, 
is a new addition to the Riverside 
Library for young people, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. The author treats 
his subject in a manner entertain- 
ing and instructive, not only to 
youthful readers but to those older. 


Dr. Fryer has prepared an illus- 
trated account of the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. It is a 
reprint from late numbers of the 
“Chinese Scientific and Industrial 
Magazine,” and is so well done that 
it might readily serve as a guide- 
book in the hands of any Chinaman 
visiting the World’s Fair. Ameri- 
can residents in China should give 
an impetus to the circulation of 
this work among the natives. Price 
15 cents; sold at the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese. For 
the year ending October 31st, 1892. 
Shanghai: Printed by Noronha & 
Sons. 1892, 


Gives a full list of the Office- 
Bearers for the year 1892-3, the 
Fiscal Account, with donations 
from friends of the Society. The 
indefatigable Secretary, Rev. T. 
Richard, furnishes a deeply interest- 
ing account of the work attempted, 
and vividly describes “ the immen- 
sity of the need calling on those 
who have the power to help those 
who cannot help themselves,” 


A Sermon on Christ’s Example and 
Temperance. By Rev. C. Hartwell, 
M.A. Preached January 11th, 189], 
at West Haven, Connecticut, U. 8, A. 
Revised and printed at Foochow. 

Mr. Hartwell treats his subject 
very fully,—a subject not without 

interest to those who toil for im- 
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proved ideals and morals in China. 
The argument points out that in the 
miracle at Cana in Galilee God did 
immediately what He usually ac- 
complishes by the long process of 
growth, producing the sweet and 
nourishing juice of the grape, not an 
intoxicant, and that this was all 
the miracle naturally required,—the 
view taken of it by Chrysostom 
and Augustine fifteen centuries ago. 
It is wholly improbable that the 
Divine Saviour could have made 
alcoholic wine; and from this a 
number of practical conclusions are 
drawn. 


& 2H. (Wan Kwoh Kung Pao). A 
Review of the Times. New Series, 
Edited by Rev. Dr. Y. J. Allen. Act- 
ing Editor: Rev. Timothy Richard, 

th TY #% @ WM. (Chung Si Kiao Hwui 
Pao). Missionary Review. Published 
monthly (on or about the 15th). New 
Series. Edited by Rev. Dr. Y. J. 
Allen. Acting Editor: Rev, Timothy 
Richard. 

These publications are issued by 
the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge 
among the Chinese. Price: $1.00 
per annum; 10 cents per copy; 
with a liberal discount to book- 
shops, ete. Every missionary would 
do well to place copies before in- 
fluential Chinamen in their neigh- 
borhood and ask.them to become 
subscribers. ‘The numbers for Jan- 
uary contain a variety of matter, 
calculated to instruct the read- 
ing people of China and to remove 
many of their ignorant prejudices. 
We notice that the list of con- 
tributors includes a number of well- 
known missionaries and native 
writers of ability. 








Official Minutes of the Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Session of the Central China 
Mission, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
1892. Kiukiang: The Central China 
Press, 

We have here a record of the 
usual order of business from day to 
day of the Annual Session. The 
Report from a Prize Essay com- 
mittee mentions the fact that a 
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fund of $155 had been raised, and 
that above one hundred essays were 
received in response to the circular 
sent out advertising the subject for 
a prize competition. The subject 
announced was “The Christian 
Religion Compared with the Three 
Native Systems as a Way of Salva- 
tion.” The replies, so far as known, 
were entirely from members of the 
Christian Church. Some hostility 
was aroused among the heathen by 
placing the name of Jesus before 
the name of Confucius, although it 
was hoped that a large number of 
literary folk had been set to think- 
ing of the claims of Christ as the 
World’s Redeemer. A _ Pastoral 
Letter, to be rendered into Chinese 
and to be read in the various con- 
gregations, is printed in full,—an 
excellent specimen of godly advice 
and faithful admonition. 








The Sacred Edict, with a Translation of 
the Colloquial Rendering, Notes and 
Vocabulary. By F. W. Baller. Pre- 
pared for the use of Junior Members 
of the China Inland Mission, Shang- 
hai: American Presbyterian Mission 
Press, 1892. 

It has been long understood that 
the colloquial rendering of the 
Sacred Edict possesses a value all 
its own as a text-book for students 
in the language. Besides contain- 
ing a thesaurus of every-day words, 
phrases and idioms, it gives a com- 
prehensive view of Chinese life and 
character. He who becomes well- 
grounded in this book is sure to be 
a good speaker of colloquial, and 
well-versed in the accepted ideas of 
“ propriety ” and the idiosyncrasies 
of the native mind. Mr. Baller 
tells us that ‘‘ The work is intended 
to serve as a supplement of the 
Mandarin Primer ; and is published 
to enable those who are beginning 
to preach the Gospel to acquire such 
a knowledge of Chinese thonght 
and expression as will give them 
power to put truth clearly and 
forcibly before the people.” The 
issuance of this edition is by the 
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sanction of the provincial autho- 
rities, and differs from ordinary 
editions in having extracts from 
the Penal Code printed in full in 
many of the chapters. This work 
is characterized by thoroughness, 
the literal translations being a 
meritorious feature. The Vocabn- 
lary, bound in a@ separate volume, 
is all that could be desired. The 
definitions are brief and to the 
point, and the phrases, carefully 
collated, are placed each under its 
first character, all being so arranged 
as to form a kind of concordance of 
the whole book. We regard the 
work as simply indispensable to all 
students of the Mandarin dialect, 
and it may have honorable place in 
the libraries of those who fancy 
that they have long since passed 
the state of pupilage. 








2 #) BoB. (Chin Yo K’o Liao). Les- 
sons from the Old Testament. Hong- 
kong. 1892, 

The Introduction, by Bishop 
Burdon, so fully explains the scope 
and character of the work, that we 
quote in full, as follows :— “ This 
book is an Old Testament History 
in Scripture language. It is a 
reproduction in Chinese, by per- 
mission of the compiler, of a series 
of ‘‘ Lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment,” drawn up for schools in 
England by the Rey. M. E. Glaze- 
brook, Head-master of Clifton Col- 
lege, Bristol. The Chinese transla- 
tion, which is in Kasy Wén-/1, is 


— 
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taken, by permission, from Bishop 
Schereschewsky’s Mandarin Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament. The 
present issue consists only of 500 
copies, and is printed by way of 
experiment, that it may be seen 
whether such a form of Old Testa- 
ment History for China is likely to 
be appreciated aud desired by mis- 
sionaries or not. If there seems to 
be a desire to employ the book in 
schools and otherwise, a larger 
edition will be printed. Every 
missionary feels the importance of 
grounding the children in our 
Christian schools and the members 
of our Churches in the facts and 
the connected history of the Old 
Testament, in order that they may 
understand the Life of Christ. 
That Life is simply unintelligible 
without the history behind it. But 
there are many reasons for giving, 
as a rule, a general summary of 
the history to young and old in 
China rather than the books in 
their entirety. This is found useful 
and necessary in England ; it is 
much more so in China. At the 
same time the summary should be 
in the words of Scripture. Nothing 
can equal the vividness, the sim- 
plicity, the beauty of the original, 


even when rendered into other 
languages. We wish to familiarize 


the Chinese Christians with the 
form in which the Bible tells its 
own story, just as much as we have 
been familiarized with it in our 
own language from our cbildhood.”’ 





Gnitorial Comment. 


Ir is not sutticient that the 
missionary should have a definite 
knowledge of the seed: he must 
know the soil. If no heed is given 
to a truth so manifest, much labor 
will be spent in vain. 





In dealing with Mohammedan- 
ism, we find ourselves antagonized 
by the severe monotheism in which 





its abominations are intrenched. 
The Koran teaches certain exalted 
views of the person and offices of 
Christ, but denies his proper divini- 
ty and true priesthood. The great 
sacrificial feast at Mecca may be 
said to have a significance at present 
unknown to the believers of Islam ; 
but may it not some day become to 
them a convincing proof of the 
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necessity of the doctrine of atone- 
ment? ‘The Cross of Christ is 
the missing link in the Moslem’s 
creed.” 


Tue teachers of Christianity in 
China have generally taken a stand 
against what they consider to be 
the actual worship of ancestors. 
Not only is the sentiment of filial 
devotion, as popularly understood, 
thereby treated with seeming indig- 
nity, but the literary pride of 
educated Chinese is outraged by 
the discredit thrown upon their 
venerated teachers. Just here is 
to be the hard grapple which Chris- 
tianity must have with the more 
intelligent and moral classes of 
China. The difficulty of the situa- 
tion is increased by the fact that 
Confucianists intrench themselves 
in the most praiseworthy of all 
human sentiments, honor to pa- 
rents. It can be neither right nor 
expedient to inconsiderately de- 
nounce an error so mingled with a 
great and noble truth. 








THe Union Meetings carried on 
by the missionary body of Shanghai: 
for the benefit of the Chinese, re- 
ference to which was made in our 
columns last month, had a_ very 
successful outcome in the conclud- 
ing service held on the evening of 
Jan. 27th. The auditorium of one 
of the largest churches in the city 
was packed, all the seats being 
filled and many standing in the 
aisles. The hymns were sung 
with fervor; a large number testi- 
tied of their faith in God and 
renewed spiritual life, and it was 
manifest that the Holy Spirit 
swayed the hearts of the people. 
We understand that this movement 
has told with considerable effect on 
the non-Christian part of the com- 
munity, while the ordinary means 
of grace in the various congrega- 
tions have increased in interest and 
power. Methods that are success- 
ful in the home lands only need 
aithful and judicious application 
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to reap success among Asiatics. 
Remove their ignorance, reach 


their hearts with the impulse of a 
common sympathy, present clearly 
the way of salvation, praying down 
the divine blessing which alone can 
give success to our human endea- 
vors, and the seed of the Kingdom 
cast into this soil shall bring forth 
a glorious harvest. 





Pror. SCHLEGEL tells us that the 
Hennin, which is a sugarloaf or 
cornet style of headdress for ladies 
with a long veil of muslin hung 
from the top, so prevalent in parts 
of Europe for many years, also 
obtained for a time in China, during 
the reign of Jin Tsung of the Sung 
dynasty, A.D. 1023-1063. During 
the Mongol dynasty (1206-1367) 
ladies of quality wore upon their 
heads the Kookoo, made of twist 
iron wire having a long body and 
tapering towards the top, covered 
with red and blue embroidery work 
or adorned with pearls and jewels. 
This freak of fashion was probably 
imported from Asia into Europe 
by the wealthy Flemish merchants. 
The Professor proves that the 
fashion of the Crinoline was like- 
wise introduced from Asia ; as also 
the ridiculous fashion of Mouches, 
or patches-of-beauty, which the 
European ladies pasted upon their 
faces in the 18th century. All this 
goes to prove that the relations 
between Europe and Asia in the 
Middle Ages were more frequent 
and intimate than has been gene- 
rally supposed. 





We remember that some years 
ago, when residing in Peking, we 
wrote an article for one of the 
leading home journals on “ Mis- 
takes about China,” in which we 
enumerated a long list of such 
errors that we had discovered in 
the prints of the day. Of this 


we are reminded by the following 
extract from the Sz. 
Democrat :— 


Lou is GTohe- 
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There are no telegraph poles in 
China. Not because there are no tele- 
graph lines, nor yet because there is not 
wood suitable for use as po'es. Straigely 
enough, the reason is purely religious. 
The Chinese worship their dead tathers 
and grandfathers, and regard the resting 
places of tie'r remains as so sacred that 
they deem it a sacrilege to allow a 
shadow to be cast upon their graves. 
When the linemen of the first Chinese 
telegravh companies began operations, 
they were greatly embarrassed in their 
undertaking by crowds of inhabitants 
who followed them about, aad with the 
most frightful blaxphemies cut down the 
po es as fast as they were erected. For 
some time no explanation could be ob- 
ta'ned, ut at last the working parties 
discovered that in the more thickly 
se tled districis of the Celestial Emp‘re 
graves were everywhere to be found, and 
sca‘cely a pole could be erecied any- 
where but that at some time of the day 
it cast iss shadow ona grave. The d’ffi- 
culty was insuperable; and the Chinese 
government, anxious as it was to render 
assistance, stood powerless. Soall wires 
went unde:ground, and it is said the 
system proved perfectly efficient. 

For the benefit of our readers 
abroad, it is sufficient to say that 
the Chinese now have an extensive 
telegraphic system, and that so far 
from the wires having been placed 
under ground because of the deadly 
oppos tion of the people, they are 
carried upon poles through all the 
provinces of the empire. 

The Missionary Revtew for Feb. 
contains a remarkable statement 
which we copy, as follows :— 

Looking at some missionary pictures 
lately with a friend who knew Chinese 
ways, we were puzzled by the quick 
remark, ‘Those are Christians.’ We 
looxed closelv at the group. There was 
a Chinese father with a qraint Chinese 
baby in his arms, and a Chinese woman 
sitting beside him. ‘ How do you know?’ 
we asked, failing to see anything in the 
pictu e to guide us as to the religion of 
the family. ‘Don’t you see the father 
has the baby in his arms? No heathen 
Chinaman woud think of that!’ was 
the reply. Yes, Christianity is at the 
bottom of the sac.ed joys of home.— 
Awake (C. M.58.). 

This is wholly misieading. One 
of the pleasant things an observing 
traveller in China can hardly fail to 
notice is the evident foidness of 
parents for their ckudren. <A fre- 
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quent sight to be met with is a 
father holding in his arms a little 
son or daughter, or guiding the 
tender feet in their first attempts 
to walk. Irdeed, a Chinaman 
seems never quite so proud and 
satisfied as when he presents to his 
neighbors or to the stranger his 
young offspring, gaily decked in 
tawdry colors. Even a heathen 
father may possess the paternal 
instinct, which is more or less deve- 
loped in all the hi-her grades of 
animal existence. 





Tue Decennial Conference in 
India, of which we give a partial 
r port in this nimber of our maga- 
zine, was attended by some 400 
representatives from all parts of 
the mi.s‘on field. It had been 
predicted in certain quarters that a 
discussion of the Missionary Comity 
q-estion would stir up strife in 
the Conference. Happily, such was 
not the case. But it appears that 
the question of Higher Education 
excited a good deal of suppressed 
controversy. Rev. Henry Varley, 
the noted English evangelist, in 
a communication to Zhe Bombay 
Guardian, complains that the de- 
bate was wholly one-sided, and that 
there is a wide-.pread feeling of 
regret over the pauci.y of sviritual 
results in connection with much of 
the college work that did not find 
public expression. He also claims 
that the great majority of mission- 
aries assembled at the Conference 
were “opposed to licensed vice by 
the Government, to the awful 
opium traffic, and the rapid increase 
which is taking place in regard to 
licenses for the sale of intoxicants, 
and yet through the dominant in- 
fluence of certain members of the 
Conference Committee, using in 
this instance the misleading plea of 
unity and harmony, the vo‘ce of 
the Conference has either been pre- 
vented being heard against these 
gigantic evils, or has been actually 
placed, as eg., in regard to the 
C. D. acts, ou the wrong side.” The 
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editor of the paper, Mr. Alfred 8. 
Dyer, strongly confirms the above. 
We must express the hope that this 
is not wholly an impartial repre- 
sentation of what actually occurred. 


BisHopr Movtg, in the Messenger 
for February, discourses briefly on 
the term question. The aim in 
writing, he declares, is “ not to 
convert my readers to my side, for 
I ain of no side,” and further re- 
marks: “TI have no scruples in 
endeavoring to adapt my phraseo- 
logy to the usage of the Chinese- 
speaking Christians with whom lL 
happen to be conversing or in 
whose worship I am joining.” The 
Bishop does not minify the import- 
ance, in philosophical and theologi- 
eal discussion, of precision in the 
use of terms, but he recognizes the 
fact that usage and definition can 
so modify a word as to deprive it 
of the old associations and make it 
a suitable term to convey a new 
idea. This has frequently been 
done in all the leading languages of 
the world. The early teachers of 
Christianity did not discard the 
Greek @ced> and Latin deus, but 
appropriated them as_ sufficient 
equivalents of deity, although more 
or less soiled by pagan associations. 
Undoubtedly to the Greeks @eds 
was not the proper term for “ the 
one living and true God eternal,” 
for the simple reason that they had 
no belief in such a God. The adop- 
tion of the word god in the Teutonic 
tongues must have undergone the 
same difficulty. All the terms in 
the Chinese language used for Deity 
are more or less tainted with gross 
and meterialistic ideas. These are 
considerations, with others named, 
which should serve to eliminate 
from our discussions anything like 
dogmatism and denunciation ; es- 
pecially since it is very evident that 
the disputants, from Ricci till now, 
have been orthodox with perfect un- 
animity in their belief in the one 
only true and living God. The 
plea of Bishop Moule, although 
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essentially irenic, contains in narrow 
space a comprehensive view of a 
question which, unhappily, is still 
far from being determined, although 
we are glad to know that the 
impression is growing among mis- 
sionaries that controversy is hardly 
worth the while since monotheistic 
divinity may be distinctly taught 
whatever term is used. 

A ract of striking interest is the 
orientalism of the Russian Church. 
Centuries may come and go, great 
moral movements in the West may 
transform national life and _pro- 
gressive science revolutionize the 
thought of ages, but the real Orient 
is still the same. Foreign influ- 
ence, with every kind of innova- 
tion, are repelled: there is always 
and everywhere the same clinging 
to the venerated past. In Russia 
the earliest Christian basilica is the 
pattern for almost every church ; 
and from the highest ecclesiarch 
down to the peasant worshipper of 
the White Czar, there is the same 
unchanging devotion to the old 
Slavonic superstitions. The pride 
of the Church in calling itself the 
orthodox, the changeless, the im- 
mutable, was appropriately illus- 
trated when many of the Russian 
clergy resisted the substitution of 
printed liturgies for the old manu- 
scripts, which were full of errors of 
ignorant copyists. ‘The Protest- 
ants of Russia protest not against 
the corruptions of the established 
Church, but against the removal of 
those corruptions.” The Moscow 
Chamber of Commerce has resolved 
to exclude all Hebrews from the 
list of city merchants unless they 
become converted to the orthodox 
Greek faith; and even then they 
are to be placed on probation for 
three years, and to dwell in a 
village five miles from the city. 
But this ultra conservatism is far 
from being invincible. There is 
evidence that progressive ideas are 
making their way even in oriental 
Russia. The display of semi-say- 
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age orthodoxy throughout the Mus- 
covite empire in persecuting the 
unhappy Jews, calling forth pro- 
tests from the more enlightened 
peoples of the world; the terrible 
famines of last year, and likely to 
be repeated this year, bringing 
charitable gifts for the suffering 
from Western Europe and Ame- 
rica ; the springing up of sects like 
the Stundists and writers like 
Tolstoi, who call attention to New 
Testament principles of faith and 
charity ; and the partial opening of 
some of the provinces to Protestant 
missions, are among the indications 
that Russia is not to be excepted 
from the community of ideas and in- 
terests that will in time transcend 
the limits of race pride and tradi- 
tional belief. 


THE Chinese Equal Rights League 
of New York has called on the 
American merchants, with other 
residents, in China, to “make 
suitable resolutions and return the 
same for presentation to Congress, 
so that the monstrous Geary law 
may be repealed.” It has been 
suggested that the missionaries 
might also with great propriety 
give expression to their views ; but, 
unfortunately, it is quite impos- 
sible, with the time now before us, 
to secure anything like a full and 
fair presentment from the body as 
a whole. We cannot allow the 
opportunity to pass, however, with- 
out stating certain impressions of 
our own, which are largely borne 
out, as we believe, by the general 
feeling among our co-workers in 
the mission field of China. Un- 
doubtedly the American States, 
with a view to self-protection, are 
fully warranted in the adoption 
and rigid enforcement of regula- 
tions designed to limit immigration 
from Asia or any other part of the 
world. The present Chinese 
Exclusion law aims at something 
more than “limitation”: it points 
to the extirpation of what is looked 
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upon by some as a pestilent evil in 
the body-politic, a menace to the 
social order. We believe that the 
situation is far from being correctly 
interpreted by the law in question. 
The presence of a few hundreds of 
thousands of Chinamen in the 
country can work no particular 
harm, but may rather serve to sup- 
plement many of the urban and 
rural industries. The Exclusion 
law is marked by a number of 
unjust provisions. For example, 
Chinese laborers are required to 
register under conditions which, in 
many instances, are impossible for 
them to fulfill. They must prove by 
white witnesses that they are lawful- 
ly in the United States ; but as the 
first Exclusion law was passed in 
1882, every Chinaman must hunt 
up a white witness that knew him 
ten years ago and can swear he was 
then in the United States. He 
must register in the district where 
he resides, and his witness may be 
three thousand miles away! The 
law makes every Chinaman a ticket- 
of-leave man: if he loses his permit 
to remain in the country, he is at 
once liable to deportation. These 
measures are in direct violation of 
treaty engagement with a friendly 
nation ; they deny the sacred right 
of habeas corpus ; and, as Senator 
Hoare says: ‘they violate the 
principles upon which the American 
Republic rests, striking not at crime 
nor even at pauperism, but striking 
at human beings because of their 
race, and at laboring men because 
they are laborers.” Referring to 
the Geary law, our contemporary, 
the W.-C. Daily News, utters a 
sentiment with which we fully 
agree: “It will be a sheer, calamity 
if the Act is put in force ; a calamity 
for the Chinese, for the people of 
the United States, and for humanity 
at large.” It is earnestly to be 
hoped that these considerations, 
together with others that might be 
named, will modify the view of 
Congress before next May. 
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Some have objected to a public 
discussion of this matter, lest the 
facts should come to the knowledge 
of the natives and so cause trouble, 
especially in the interior. It is not 
considered that the nature of the 
Exclusion law is prefectly under- 
stood by the leading officials of 
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the country ; and is it not the part 
of wisdom, when opportunity occurs, 
to make the fact manifest to the 
people and the mandarinate that 
missionaries are on the side of 
right and justice in a case like the 
present ? 


—_—_—S2 


Riissionary Hels, 


—There are now 92 Christian 
Churches in the city of Tokio. 

—Prof. T. Headland, of the Pe- 
king University, writes to the New 
York Jndependent a strong indorse- 
ment of the projected “ Parliament 
of Religions” in connection with 
the Columbian Exposition. 

—The first missionary work in 
the Hokkaido, Japan, was due to 
the influence of President Clark of 
the Agricultural College, who  or- 
ganized a class of students for the 
special study of the Bible. 

—The most liberal contributor 
to the M. E. Mission in Singapore 
is a Chinese banker, Mr. Tan Jiak- 
kim. He gave $1500 for the 
mission in that city, and collected 
from his Chinese friends nearly 
$5000 more. 

—The next meeting of the Synod 
of China, of the American Presby- 
terian Church, will be held in 
Shanghai, May 11th next, at the 
Mission Press Church, 18 Pekin 
Road, at 10.30 a.m.—G. F. Firen, 
Stated Clerk. 

—In Karad, India, where the 
Brahminical influence is very pow- 
erful, a Brahmin publicly professed 
his faith in Christ and _ received 
baptism. He was cruelly persecut- 
ed by his old-time co-religionists, 
showing that at least in parts of 
India it is still a costly matter to 
publicly profess Christianity. 

—Mr. Champness has just de- 
spatched four workers to China, a 
noble revenge upon the Chinese for 


the murder of Mr. Argent, who was 
a Joyful News missionary. Mr. 
Champness has sent his eldest son 
as one of the four; given ag a 
hostage from his own family for the 
foreign field. 

—The “two-cents-a-week” pledge, 
originated by Rev. A. A. Fulton, 
of Canton, has resulted in the 
addition to the treasuries of the 
missionary boards of tens of thou- 
sands of dollars,—one hundred 
thousand a year he thinks. Me- 
thodical giving is a virtue that 


should be inculeated upon the 
converts in China. 
—Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, 


after visiting forty-one medical mis- 
sions, gives unqualified testimony 
to the value and power of each of 
them as an evangelizing agency. 
Much of the good done is like seed 
cast into the soil,—it will appear 
after many days. Meantime, a 
vast amount of ignorance and pre- 
judice is being removed. 

—Three Protestant Christian 
converts resident in the city of 
Changsha, Hunan province, have 
been officially and forcibly ejected, 
with their families, by order of the 
Hsien. It is very evident that 
Chou Han has not ceased to push 
his anti-foreign propaganda. More 
trouble may be anticipated in that 
quarter. 

-—A bitter feeling against foreign- 
ers has of late grown up in Chung- 
king. A missionary can _ hardly 
appear upon the streets without 
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suffering gross insult. The officials 
are not interfering, and things ap- 
pear to be working in the direction 
of a riot. The same unfavorable 
aspect of affairs exists in other 
cities of Szchuen. 

—Dr. M. C. Harris, in charge 
of the Japanese work for the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church on the 
Pacific Coast, U.S. A., reports that 
Rev. Kawabe, who was recently 
sent to labor among the Japanese 
in Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
has been instrumental in the con- 
version of 300 already. The work 
is full of encouragement. 

—The Sultan of Johore, who some 
time ago gave the Presbyterian 
Mission land for a_ mission-house 
and school, has now added 1000 
dollars of the 3000 dollars the build- 
ings will cost. This is a happy 
testimony to the worth of the mis- 
sion work from a quarter where 
appreciation is peculiarly welcome. 

—A scheme for providing homes 
for missionaries on furlough has 
been inaugurated in England. It 
is proposed to have four in London, 
one on the south coast, one in Ox- 
ford or Edinburgh, and one each in 
Manchester, Bradford and Bristol. 
A house for the first home has been 
secured at Catford. The directors 
of the London Missionary Society 
commend the scheme. 

—The C. I. M. work at Kwei- 
k’i, Kiangsi province, is prospering. 
Two out-stations were recently 
opened by the natives themselves, 
without pay, excepting one Bible 
woman. A number of baptisms are 
the direct result of native effort, 
in all 61 were baptized during the 
year on this station. The lady mis- 
sionaries are active at this point. 

—During the past winter, a 
class of 72 men, from 18 to 72 
years of age, in connection with the 
Presbyterian Mission, were taught 
in the Scriptures in Chefoo. Dr. 
Corbett, Rev. W. M. Hayes, Mr. 
Ed. Tomalin and Mr. Ting, had 
charge of the instruction. These 

Bible students represent more than 
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fifty towns and villages scattered 
over more than 200 miles of territory. 

—Bishop Smythies has stirred 
English audiences with the vivid 
accounts of his 400-mile walks, of 
the splendid powers of the African 
natives—so often looked down 
upon—of their talent for languages, 
and what faithful clergymen the 
rescued slaves have become. He 
speaks of carpenters, stonemasons, 
etc., who are missionaries and of 
churches built by natives with only 
one European to direct. 

—A Customs officer on return- 
ing from an expedition in the 
interior of Formosa, speaks in the 
highest terms of the good that is 
being accomplished by Dr. Mackay. 
He says, ‘The savages will do any- 
thing for Dr. Mackay.” The fifty 
stations occupied by native preach- 
ers, who practice the healing art, 
are undoubtedly making a profound 
impression on the population,— 
savage, aboriginal and “celestial.” 

—The Mtssionary Review an- 
nounces that a new idea has taken 
practical shape in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chain, of Denver, U.S. A., 
who were wrecked on the ill-fated 
steamer Bokhara last October. The 
Endeavorers of Denver have formed 
a stock company, “The Chain Mis- 
sionary Boat Company,” and are 
selling ten thousand shares of stock 
at ten cents a share. It is their 
design soon to send a missionary 
boat to the West Coast of Africa. 

—At a meeting of Chinese women 
held at Wenchow, China, a mission- 
ary lady read some extracts from 
the autobiography of James Paton, 
missionary to the New Hebrides, 
and suggested that prayer be offered 
for the degraded people of those 
islands. Afterwards the women 
caine bringing a contribution, which 
they had taken up of their own 
accord for Mr. Paton’s work, saying, 
“We must think not only of those 
near but also of those afar off, for 
they also are our brethren.” 

—The statement is now made 
that the Centenary Thanksgiving 
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Fund, in connection with the 
Baptist Missionary Society, is not 
to close when the sum, now nearly 
reached, of £100,000 is obtained. 
lt is proposed to keep this fund 
open till March 31st, 1893, in order 
to meet, if possible, the deficiencies 
of the last two financial years, which 
amount in the aggregate to over 
£15,000. The aim is to devote the 
entire £100,000 to the extension of 
the Society’s operations throughout 
the world. 

—The Rev. Ll. Lloyd, C. M.S., 
Foochow, visited the Hing-hwa 
district during October, aud was 
deeply impressed with the progress 
of the work in the Sieng-in-hien. 
In that hien alone there are now 
no less than eleven hundred adhe- 
rents, and Mr. Lloyd was able to 
admit sixty-eight persons into the 
visible Church by baptism. In one 
village, amongst the mountains, the 
five Christians of January last have 
increased to eighty, and the Gospel 
is spreading from village to village 
with great rapidity. 

—Mr. Isaac Sharp, 86 years of 
age, a member of the Society of 
Friends, recently returned to Shang- 
hai from Chungking. He has visit- 
ed all the mission stations of his 
Society throughout the world. Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 19, he spoke in 
Masonic Hall, giving some account 
of his experiences in Iceland, 
Greenland, Madagascar, Mexico and 
Australia. On the following Mon- 
day, at the Missionary Prayer-meet- 
ing he delivered an address charac- 
terized by deep spirituality and 
beautiful thought. A reception was 
tendered him at the Mission Home. 

—Rev. Geo. B. Smythe writes of 
the Anglo-Chinese College at Foo- 
chow: ‘You will be glad to hear 
that the College is doing well, and 
that our students are getting excel- 
lent positions. There are 82 on the 
roll this year. ‘I'wo of the class of 
1891 have just become, on my re- 
commendation, government inter- 
preters at Singapore. They are 
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both young men of good attain- 
ments and high character. Another 
of the same class, and a very able 
man, has just entered the conference 
on trial. With his education, I 
expect him to do much for the 
Church in the future.” 

—Mr.S. McKee, C. I. M., Tatung, 
Shansi, communicates to us_ the 
following :—‘‘ We are all well here, 
but in the midsi of a famine. Peo- 
ple are said to be dying by scores, 
and certainly we see plenty of 
corpses lying on the streets; wives 
are being sold at 500 and 1000 cash, 
and children are being given away 
to any who will feed them; we 
would like to be able to help them, 
but I fear money could not be got 
from the coast till too late, and we 
hope the worst will be over by 
March, if the ground is then ina 
fair state for cultivation; so we 
make no appeal, but it is sad to see 
such sights and be unable to render 
any assistance.” 

—A Dalziel telegram from Rome, 
dated Jan. 7, says:—Father Vincen- 
zo Colli, pro-Vicar of the Italian 
missions in China, has presented to 
the Pope, in the name of the 
Catholic Christians in China, the 
foilowing presents on the occasion 
of his episcopal jubilee :—A mantle 
of white silk, with rich gold em- 
broidery ; a table-cover of the same 
material, with a painting of the 
Basilica of St. Peter’s in the centre ; 
a handsome diamond cross; four 
large vases of Chinese porcelain, 
with some of the principal historical 
events of China painted on them; 
a Chinese idol carved in wood; a 
collection of Chinese weapons ; and, 
lastly, five Chinese pheasants, which 


will be placed in the Pontifical 
menagerie.—London and China 
Express. 


—Rey. John M. Foster, writing 
home from Swatow, expresses his 
belief that “The time for God’s 
blessing to fall upon China may 
not be far distant. It has been my 
firm conviction these past years that 
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He has a great residue of grace to 
pour out upon this people. As yet 
we only see a little advance here 
and there, but the past three years 
have not been without encourage- 
ment. Year by year the number 
of baptisms has increased, and we 
have seen a marked improvement 
in the temper, both of native helpers 
in mission employ and church mem- 
bers at the out-stations ; the evange- 
lizing spirit has grown, and the 
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people are far more self-reliant. The 
spirit of the work has not been as 
we could have wished in extent, in 
opening of new stations and gather- 
ing in new congregations, yet the 
spreading of the Gospel seed has 
never been so wide here before.” 
March 4th. <A telegram from 
America annnounces the election of 
Rev. F. R. Graves, of Wuchang, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Centra! China. 








—A beautiful Tablet has been erected in Trinity Church, Shanghai, 
wholly at the expense of native Christians, with the following in 


scription :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


OF 


Rev. J. W. LAMBUTH, D.D., 
Born in Alabama, U. 8. A., March 2nd, 1829. 
Died at Kobe, Japan, April 28th, 1892. 


A faithful and successful missionary for 32 years in China and 


6 years in Japan. 


His Dying Message to the native Christians was, 


“ Be Faithful and meet me in Heaven.” 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 


The Triennial General Meeting 
of the Educational Association of 
China is arranged to be held at 
the Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, on the second of May 
next and subsequent days. ‘I'he 
proposed order of exercises is as 
follows :— 

Addresses by the Rev. A. P. 
Parker, D.D., of Buffington College, 
Soochow, and Rev. Jolin Ferguson, 
of Nanking University; Report of 
the Acting General Secretary; Re- 
port of the ‘Treasurer; Report of 
the General Editor; Report of the 
Publication Committee; Report of 
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the Executive Committee; Report 
of the Committee for rendering 
Geographical and Biographical 
Names; Report of the Committee 
on Technical Terminology; Report 
of the Committee on the Public 
Examination Scheme; Revision of 
the Constitution and By-laws; 
Discussion on the establishment of 
an Educational Journal; Papers, 
suggestions, or propositions from 
members, with discussion; Elec- 
tion of Officers for the ensuing three 
years. 
JOHN Frrer, 
Acting General Secretary. 
March 28nd, 1893. 


———__> e+ —___—_ 


Miary of Events iv the Far East. 


January, 1893. 

—The Palaces within the Imperial 
city, aswell as the various gates leading 
to the ‘* Forbidden City” have lately 
undergone extensive repairs, and there 
is quite a change in the aspect of the 
Imperial quarters with ‘the new ornamen- 
tations and improvements made. 

10th.—Seven people were crushed to 
death by an avalanche in Gifu Ken, 
Japan, at a place called Asamata, on 
the 10th inst. Their bodies were not 
recovered until the 13th, when they 
were dug out of an immense mass of 
superincumbent snow. 

28th.—-The new hospital in connection 
with the Disciple Mission, was formally 
opened in the presence of the foreign 
community of Nanking. ‘Tea and cake 
were served, after which the community 
were shown over the building. It is a 
magnificent structure, such as any com- 
munity might be proud of, situated on a 
high elevation overlooking the entire 
city. Nanking now boasts of two large 
hospitals, with the prospect of another 
in the near future. 

February, 1893. 


—On the night of the 28th of last 
moon a most disastous fire occurred at 
Kweiling, the capital of Kuangsi, and 
destroyed over 200 houses in the busy 
part of the city, 

2ad.—The Deputy who was sent to the 
country of the Kantien Hsien, Yang- 
chow, to ascertain the exact extent of 
the distress amongst the poor, and to 





whom relief must be given, has submitted 
his report. According to this there are 
155,738 individuals who are destitute. 
As to the giving of relief totthis mass of 
people, it has been decided to give each 
adult 2 tei of grain and 200 cash, whilst 
children will be allowed half the amount. 
The above will be distributed to the 
distressed population this winter, and a 
further sum of 500 cash -will be given to 
each adult, and 250 to each young person 
not having attained manhoed next spring. 
As to the other district, Ih-tcheng, no 
exact data have so far been obtained. 

4th.—A Reuter’s telegram states that 
the Czar is personally pressing the com- 
pletion of the Siberian railway. 

—Several of the sufferers in the 
Ichang riot of September, 1891, who 
refused to bargain or accept reductions 
on their claims for compensation, have 
received official notice that they will 
now be paidin fu//. Further, the money 
for this purpose has been already lodged 
in the Bank, There is thus every 
prospect that this too long outstanding 
matter will be satisfactorily settled at 
last. 

On the 2nd, 3rd and 4th the examina- 
tions took plice at the Imperial College, 
Pekin, and on the 5th the usual break- 
fast took place in the College to the 
foreign professors along with the native 
professors, assistant teachers and th? 
proctors. The following Ministers took 
part in the examination: Their Ex- 
cellencies Hsii, Chang, Hung and Liao, 
The English, French, Russian and Ger- 
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man native interpreters, who have re- 
turned from the Leyations in the West 
and who are now attached to the inter- 
pretorial department, were present and 
assisted their Excellencies in the exami- 
nation. ‘This is a new and important 
departure, indicative of the interest 
they take in the progress of the College. 
22nd.—From a London telegram we 
Jearn that Sir E. Grey, Under-Secre- 
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tary for Foreign Affairs, in a speech said 
that it was true that the Afghans had 
expelled the Chinese forces from Soma- 
tash. The Amir denies carrying off the 
Kirhiz Chiefs. Communications of the 
friendliest nature have passed on the 
above question between China and Great 
Britain as the representative of the 
Amir. 





Missionary Journal, 


MARRIAGES. 


Ar Shanghai Cathedral, on Feb. Ist, 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, 
B.D., Mr. Stantey P. Sairn, B. A., 
to Miss Anna M. Layne (both of 
C. I. M.) 

At Shanghai Cathedral, on Feb. 16th, 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, B.D., 
assisted by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Thomson, Mr. WALTER B. SLOAN, to 
Miss M. Grauam Brown (both of 
€: I. M.) 

BIRTHS. 

Ar Lanchow, Kansuh, on Dec. 15th, 
1892, the wife oi Mr. F. A. Reprern, 
of a son. 

Ar Tientsin, on 15th January, the wife 
of the late Rev. G. M. K. Innocent, 
Methodist New Connexion, of a son. 

At Chinkiang, on 17th January, the 
wife of Rey. Jas. E. Bear, Southern 
Presby. Mission, of a son. 

Ar Tatung, on 28th Jan., the wife of 
W. S. Jounston, Alliance Mission, of 
a son. 

At Yangchow, on Feb. 2lst, the wife of 
Mr. D. J. MILts, of a son. 


DEATHS. 
On 30th Jan., Miss E. Ramsay, of C. I. 
M., at Chinkiang, 
On 4th March, Mr. F. T. Fovear, of 
C. I. M., at Iehang, 


ARRIVALS. 


At Hongkong, on 30th Deec., 1892, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Epr, of English 
Presbyterian Mission, for Taiwan-foo, 
Formosa (returned. ) 

Ar Hongkong, on 6th Feb., Rev. Tiros. 
and Mrs. Barciay, for Taiwan-foo, 
Formosa (returned) and Dr, and Mrs. 
W. Murray Cairns, for Formosa (all 
of English Presbyterian Mission. ) 

Av Shanghai, on 7th Feb., Rev. J. C. 
Frenauson, wife and family (returned) ; 
also Mrs. A. L. Davis and Miss 
Govcuenoun, for M, E, Mission, Nan- 
king ; Miss L. Wui.kinson and Miss 


Witson, for M. E. Mission, Foochow ; 
Rev. J. F. and Mrs. Peat and Rev. W. 
EK. Many, for M. E. Mission, Chung- 
king. 

At Shanghai, on 18th Feb., Mr. and 
Mrs. D. B. THompson and 8 children 
(returned); Mr. Geo. Frep. Warp, 
Mr. ANDREW STEWART and Miss E. S. 
Snerwoon, for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 23rd Feb., by s.s. Neckar, 
from Sweden, Messrs. Nits KULLGREN, 
Aveust Larsson, Hrenninc, JoHANN 
Svarpson, Kari G. Sopersom, 
CHARLES LUNDQUIST, WILLIAM NOREEN, 
FritHioF SJOLUND, EDWIN ANDERS- 
son ; Misses KLARA HA.u, EvIzaABeTH 
Eriksson, Lorren NorBerG, PAULINA 
Branpt, AuGusta BroLeen, AUGUSTA 
SEABERG, ANNA QOLsson, ANNA AL- 
STERLUND, Maria EnGH and HELENE 
Bera, of the International Missionary 
Alliance of New York. 

At Shanghai, on 26th Feb., Miss A. 
Larson, M.D., for Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Shantung. 

At Shanghai, on 28th Feb., CHARLEs 
NorDLING and CHARLES HELLEBERG, 
of International Missionary Alliance ; 
also Miss R. Girrorp, M.D. and Miss 
S. Brackpeii, for Canadian Metho- 
dist Mission, Chungking. 

At Shanghai, March 4th, Misses S. A. 
G. ARDERN, ANNIE WITHEY, ANNA 
MicHELSEN, JANE MARIA WILKINS, 
PacGny Aass, A. M. Hottru and H. A. 
ANNERLOW, for C. I. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, on Jan. 28th, Miss R. 
A. Power, C. I. M., for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, en lth Feb., Miss 
SucpeN, M.1., of Wesleyan Mission, 
Hankow, for England. 

From Shanghai, on Feb. 18th, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Sioan, C. I. M., for Eng- 
land. 

From Shanghai, on 24th Feb., Mr. Isaac 
Suanp, of Friends’ Society, for Japan 
and U.S. A, 





